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CHAPTER VII. 
MR. M‘CULLAGH IS GENEROUS. 


Ir was with the gloomiest fore- 
bodings that Robert McCullagh 


proceeded, on the morning after * 


Mr. Pousnett’s dinner-party, to 
obey his father’s behest. He felt 
quite sure the interview would 


prove of no pleasant description, - 


for it never occurred to him— 
knowing he had got as good as 
his marching orders—that any 
one could be ignorant of the 
fact. Whereas, in truth, the idea 
that his son was politely dis- 
missed had not crossed Mr. 
McCullagh’s mind. He could not 
have done such a thing himself : 
ask a man, for instance, to partake 
of toddy, and seize an opportunity 
over the last half tumbler to 
announce his intention of making 
him bankrupt. 

He was a hard man, a stern 
creditor, a trader who wanted his 
honest pound of flesh, and would 
have it whenever possible; but 
he had fine instincts nevertheless, 
and would not have done an in- 
hospitable or an unneighbourly 
act for any consideration. His 
best friend could not have called 
him a gentleman ; but his worst 
enemy must have admitted he had 
in many respects gentlemanlike 
feelings and ideas. He often 
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expressed the opinion that it was 
‘aye best to keep business and 
pleasure apart,’ and carried his 
theory into practice even to the 
extent of disliking to ‘ trade regu- 
larly with his familiars.. Who 
that has ever been seduced into 
friendly relations with the heads 
of a wholesale house from whom 
he purchased his stockings, or the 
customerto whom he subsequently 
retailed those stockings over the 
counter, but must confirm the truth 
of Mr. McCullagh’s dictum ? 

The younger Robert need not, 
as he wended his way to Basing- 
hall-street, have vexed his soul 
with speculations concerning what 
his father would say on the 
subject of his notice to quit. It 
never entered into Mr. McCul- 
lagh’s mind to imagine he had 
received it: that interview in the 
conservatory he concluded related 
solely to his own refusal of the 
seven thousand pounds. 

‘Seven thousand pounds, in- 
deed mused the canny Scot. 
‘ My faith, even if he had seven 
thousand pounds, the lad is better 
outof that hotbed ofextravagance.’ 

The morning was blustering ; 
after the previous night's rain the 
wind had risen and was hurrying 
up and down streets, and swoop- 
ing around corners, and playing 
at hide-and-seek both with its 
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own currents and passers-by, at 
the angles of unexpected City 
churches, and in all places where 
open spaces or railings enabled 
it to have games in the least fre- 
quented thoroughfares. 

Greeting his son, Mr. McCul- 
lagh pronounced the day ‘ fresh,’ 
and said there was a pleasant 
change in the weather; which 
fact his face certainly seemed to 
indorse, for it looked bright and 
sunshiny, and as if its owner had 
been taking a country walk before 
breakfast. He was standing on 
the doorstep, evidently watching 
for his son, as Robert turned into 
the paved courtyard; and though 
he did not express any joy at 
sight of his firstborn, the look of 
satisfaction upon his countenance 
when the young man loomed in 
view was unmistakable. 

‘Come in, come in,’ he said 
hospitably, flinging wide the door 
of that apartment where Robert 
had, eight days before, experienced 
peine forte etdure. ‘Take a seat. 
Are ye cold? and Mr. McCullagh 
actually stirred up a fire large 
enough to bear stirring. ‘ Ye 
don’t look well, Robert. What 
ails, ye man?’ 

*There’s nothing ailing me, 
thank you,’ answered Robert ; 
‘but I don’t feel very well. I 
took too much of Mr. Pousnett’s 
wine, perhaps, last night.’ 

‘It’s no that,’ said Mr, McCul- 
lagh. ‘As ye are aware, I don’t 
hold with wine, thinking it a 
poor liquor, only fit for weemen 
and foreigners; but good wine 
can hurt no man, and that wine 
we had last night was just what 
a fault could not be found with. 
Ye'’re too anxious, Robert. When 
all’s said and done, that’s about 
the truth of it and Mr. McCul- 
lagh paused, and regarded his son 
attentively. 

‘Well, I need not be anxious 
now, at all events,’ answered the 
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young man, with a bitterness of 
feeling he was at no pains to con- 
ceal. ‘It is over and done with.’ 

‘As regards the pairtnership, 
we may conseeder the matter set- 
tled,’ agreed Mr. McCullagh. ‘It 
was nonsensical, and I may say 
an unfit thing to make such a 
proposition to a person in your 
position; but big people like 
Mr. Pousnett take no thought for 
anybody except themselves.’ 

After his experience of the 
previous evening, Robert felt in 
no mood to do battle for the Mr. 
Pousnetts of this world, and con- 
tented himself with a muttered 
remark to the effect that ‘no good 
could be done by talking about 
the matter now. He had been 
given his chance, and could not 
take advantage of it.’ 

‘I do not want to trouble ye 
withany talk concerning the pairt- 
nership,’ said Mr. McCullagh, 
looking at his.son with an expres- 
sion in which pity, contempt, and 
a lurking feeling of pride were 
curiously mingled. ‘I did not 
bring ye here to go over the old 
ground again; but Ido want to 
have a few words regarding your 
future, because I am much out in 
my estimate of Mr. Pousnett if, 
after a bit, he does not take some 
opportunity of sending you about 
your business.’ 

Robert looked up swiftly. 
After all, then, his father did not 
suspect that already the fiat had 
gone forth, the decisive words 
spoken, There was comfort in 
the thought, Robert felt, though 
any one might have wondered 
where he found it ; and his man- 
ner at once lost the certain hard 
defiance which had characterised 
it since his entrance. 

Astute as he was, Mr. McCul- 
lagh failed to guess the cause of 
the sudden brightness in his 
son’s face, ascribing the altered 
tone in which Robert said, 
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‘I think it is very likely he 
will,’ to relief at the idea that 
some ‘feasible plan of making a 
living was about to be proposed 
to him.’ 

*I am truly glad to see you are 
beginning to look at the affair 
sensibly,’ observed Mr. MeCul- 
lagh. ‘It is so much by far 
easier to come to some just con- 
clusion about the future, if a man 
isn’t flying off at a tangent over 
every word spoken in the present. 
What I have got to say to you 
will seem, no doubt, a very poor 
sort of proposal after the big prize 
that was dangled before your eyes ; 
but remember this, my offer is an 
honest one, there is no nonsense 
or sham-believe about it, and I 
make it free of all condition and 
stipulation whatsoever.’ 

‘You are very kind, sir, I am 
sure,’ said Robert, puzzled beyond 
measure, After all, was his father 
going to suggest taking him into 
partnership in his own sweet- 
stuff line of trade? On the whole, 
the young man did not think he 
would care for such a distinction ; 
but at any rate he felt it might 
be well to hear all there was to 
be heard. 

‘I need not go back over what 
I have told you before about my 
own humble beginnings,’ proceed- 
ed Mr. McCullagh ; ‘ because you 
are not me, and your time is now, 
and mine was then ; and, all things 
considered, it would not be fair to 
expect you to do at your age what 
I felt small hardship when I was 
nearly ten years your junior ; so 
well put my doings on one 
side,’ added Mr. McCullagh mag- 
nanimously, ‘and just see what 
we can devise to start you afresh, 
if Mr. Pousnett should tell you 
he wants your room instead of 
your company.’ 

Robert winced ; there was, alas, 
no ‘if’ in the case, He had been 
given to understand too clearly 
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Mr. Pousnett could exist without 
him. 

‘It seems to me,’ went on Mr. 
McCullagh, ‘that, supposing the 
worst comes to the worst, it would 
be well for ye to try and do 
something for yourself. A situa- 
tion is all very well early in life ; 
but as a man gets on, I think he 
has more heart in working for 
himself than in toiling for a mas- 
ter. Now just at the present 
time there are openings for mak- 
ing money that may not soon 
occur again, and what I am will- 
ing to do for ye is this: cast 
about and see the thing ye feel 
most fit for. Conseeder at your 
leisure the line ye think you're 
most likely to succeed in, decide 
as to the locality where ye had 


- best take an office, and when ye 


are ready, come to me, and I'll do 
this: guarantee your rent for one 
year, furnish your office, so as to 


. enable ye to begin in a creditable 


manner, and lodge five hundred 
pounds for ye in the bank : that, 
with good management, ye may 
increase twentyfold before you're 
forty years of age.’ 

Here was a noble brought to 
ninepence! Here was an air 
castle resolved into a mud cabin ! 
A possible seven thousand pounds, 
and many impossible seven thou- 
sand pounds at the back of it, 
reduced to five hundred, with no 
certainty or expectation beyond, 
save that of hard work! When a 
man asks his fellow for ten 
pounds, and is offered half-a-crown 
instead, with an air as if that sum 
would purchase the Koh-i-noor, 
he rarely feels ecstatically grateful. 
From the donor’s point of view 
he should do so, perhaps; from 
Mr. McCullagh’s, Robert ought to 
have blessed him for his generosi- 
ty. Disappointed though he was, 
the young man made an effort to 
express his gratitude. He recog- 
nised all such an offer meant to a 
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hard prudent man of business. 
Six hundred or six hundred and 
fifty pounds in hard cash he knew 
was a handsome present for his 
father to suggest; he had done 
nothing like this for his other 
sons. Of course it was possible 
he might do more for them even- 
tually ; but, then, he also might do 
the same by Robert. Deep in 
his soul he felt his father was en- 
titled to his heartiest thanks, 
and yet he found it impossible to 
do more than utter a few words 
of commonplace gratitude. 

‘Pm no looking for gratitude,’ 

said Mr. McCullagh, perhaps a 
little vexed at his son’s lack of 
enthusiasm ; ‘and if ye can put 
the money to good account, it'll 
be more to me than a bushel- 
measure full of thanks. Ye’re my 
firstborn, Robert, and though 
ye’re not much like your father in 
ways or thoughts, any more than 
looks, I’m very sure you're not 
answerable for that. The Al- 
mighty never meant us all to be 
just similar ; and I—I want to do 
what is right and kind by ye, if I 
can.’ 
‘That I’m sure you do,’ said 
Robert, touched for the moment 
by something in his father’s tone 
he had neverheard ringing through 
it before ; ‘and I am very, very 
grateful to you.’ 

‘And ye’re very welcome,’ an- 
swered Mr. McCullagh. ‘It’s a 
come-down I can well under- 
stand ; but still, as time goes on, 
I hope you will be able to make 
a fine business out of it. I began 
in a cellar at ten pounds a year, 
and look at me now. Though I 
say it as maybe shouldn’t say it, 
there’s not a man in the City bet- 
ter trusted or more respected than 
“ plain auld Rab.” ’ 

‘I know that, father, well,’ 
agreed Robert, remembering many 
things Mr. Pousnett had said 
about his parent. 
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* After ye spoke to me first,’ 
went on Mr. McCullagh, ‘I kept 
turning your matter over and over 
in my mind, and I just deter- 
mined, if Pousnetts were playing 
at fast and loose with ye, I would 
see ye did not fall too heavy ; so if 
the worst should happen, don’t 
trouble yourself about looking 
after another situation. While 
ye’re fresh out of such a big firm 
set up for yerself, and see if ye 
can’t make a spoon. There’s no call 
for ye to spoil a horn.’ 

‘And what line of business 
should you suggest, sir, as the 
best for me to take to? asked his 
son, who had sense enough to un- 
derstand that the words just ut- 
tered contained both rhyme and 
reason. 

‘Time enough for all that,’ an- 
swered Mr. McCullagh. ‘We 
won’t rush at any scheme; it’s 
fair and softly that oftenmost wins 
the day. Conseeder the matter 
quietly, and then, if Pousnett 
should say he is going to make 
different arrangements, come to 
me, and we'll put our two heads 
together, and see what we can 
make out of them.’ 

There are many people in the 
world who consider frankness a 
mistake, and draw a wide distince- 
tion between keeping silence and 
telling a lie; yet the fact’ is that, 
in many cases, reticence and false- 
hood prove synonymous terms, 
and produce eventually the same 
disastrous effects. 

By holding his tongue at that 
critical moment, and failing to 
say, ‘ Virtually Mr. Pousnett has 
already dismissed me,’ Robert 
McCullagh commenced that course 
of deceit which eventually caused 
him much misery. 

He had never been candid with 
his father, and at this critical 
juncture he felt it more than he 
could do to confess: ‘I sha’n’t 
be in Pousnetts’ long; the sooner 
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I clear out of the place, the better 
Mr. Pousnett will be pleased.’ 

‘And while we are talking 
about your future, Robert,’ con- 
tinued Mr. McCullagh, totally 
unconscious of the trouble agitat- 
ing his son’s mind, ‘there is 
another matter I want to say a 
word about. Don’t ye think it 
would keep ye together a bit if 
ye took to yerself a companion ? 

‘What sort of a companion? 
asked the young man, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘ Why, a wife, to be sure,’ an- 
swered his father somewhat testi- 
ly. 
‘A wife!’ repeated Robert. 
* Where would I get one ? What 
would I do with her? 

*I know where ye could get 
one,’ said Mr. McCullagh. ‘ What 
ye would do with her is quite 
another question—not treat her 
ill, however, I hope.’ 

‘You may be very sure I would 
not ill-treat any woman,’ answered 
his son ; ‘but I have never yet 
seen the person I should like to 
marry.’ 

‘That’s strange,’ mused Mr. 
McCullagh ; ‘and you getting on 
for thirty year of age.’ 

‘Tt may be strange, but it’s 
true,’ Robert replied. 

‘And yet there’s a young 
woman who is very fond of you, 
if I am not greatly mistaken.’ 

‘Of me! Who on earth is 
she ? 

‘ Jest Effie, the creature.’ 

‘Effie ’ echoed Robert. ‘ D’ye 
mean Effie Nicol ? 

‘I do not know any other 
Effie, was the answer, dryly 
spoken. 

‘But what makes you think 
she cares for me? 

‘ Man, man, if ye hadn’t been 
so taken up with yerself and your 
concerns, with your curly head 
and your bright eyes, and your 
nice cravats and light canes, 


.was the quick retort. 
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you'd have found that out long 
and long ago. She’s young, and 
she’s not bold, and she has not 
the gift of the gab, and she'd be 
ashamed to put herself forward ; 
but any one with half an eye 
could tell she likes the very 
ground ye step on.’ 

‘What an awful idea!’ ejacu- 
lated Robert involuntarily. 

* What's an awful idea?’ asked 
Mr. McCullagh sharply. ‘ Isn’t it 
a good thing for a wife to like 
her husband? Dye think it is a 
happiness for a man to feel she is 
aye scorning and looking down 
upon him ? 

‘ No, sir, I do not ; but I think 
a man should love his wife, and 
most certainly I do not love 
Effie.’ 

‘Just give your mind to the 
matter, and ye'll soon care quite 
enough for her.’ 

‘ That I am suré I never should,’ 
‘I have 
not the smallest fancy for spend- 
ing my life with a mute.’ 

Mr. McCullagh laughed sar- 
donically. 

‘When ye’ve been married to 
her a year ye'll find out the dif- 
ference ; maybe ye'll be wishing 
then she had never found the 
use of her tongue.’ 

‘I have not a word to say 
against Effie, began Mr. Robert 
McCullagh desperately. 

* If ye had, ye’d best not say it 
before me,’ interpolated his father. 

‘I said I had not. She isa 
good girl, I make no doubt, and 
I hope she may take the fancy of 
some worthy man; but so far as 
I am concerned, if there was not 
another girl on the face of the 
earth, I would not marry Effie 
Nicol.’ P 

‘Well, well,’ said Mr. McCul- 
lagh soothingly, ‘ye need not 
make such a racket about the 
matter; nobody’s going to force 
ye to marry her. If ye don’t 
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like the lass, and can’t like her, 
why, somebody else will, that’s all 
there’s to be said. She’s fond of 
ye, as I said ; but I'll be bound 
she won't break her heart about 
ye ; and as ye say it’s just impos- 
sible ye could ever fancy her, I'll 
soon put the notion out of her 
head. I am sure I don’t know 
how it ever got there.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said Robert emphati- 
cally; ‘not through any fault of 
mine, that is quite certain.’ 

‘I wish ye could have made 
a match of it,’ observed Mr. 
McCullagh, in a matter-of-fact 
sort of way, as if he were talk- 
ing about a deal in Scotch pro- 
visions, or a lease of some eligible 
business premises ; ‘ but, however, 
that’s neither here nor there. 
She’d have made ye a good 
managing sort of wife, and helped 
ye to put by something against a 
rainy day ; still, as it’s not to be, 
why, it won't.’ 

‘It can’t be, sir,’ amended his 
son. 
‘That’s just what I’m saying, 
and so we needn’t waste any 
more breath talking over impos- 
sibilities. Ye'll bear in mind, 
though, what I mentioned about 
that five hundred pounds. I'll 
put it on one side, so if ye do get 
the route at Pousnetts’, er if ye 
should think ye'd like to try for 
yourself, it’ll be ready.’ 

‘I really do not know how to 
thank you sufficiently, father,’ 
said Robert, with as much show 
of gratitude as he could call up. 

*I can tell ye,’ answered Mr, 
McCullagh : ‘ put the money to a 
good use—mind the parable of 
the talents—and neither fling the 
cash away, nor fail to make more 
of it. There’s a deal to be done 
with five hundred pounds in 
ready cash if a man knows how 
to lay that amount out judiciously. 
Situated as ye are, Robert, ye 
ought to know how to lay your 
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hand on many and many a bar- 
in ? 


‘Yes, sir, I often know where 
bargains might be picked up.’ 

‘Then, for the Lord’s sake, 
don’t let them slip! entreated 
Mr. McCullagh, with an earnest- 
ness of look and diction which 
was quite pathetic. ‘If ye are 
so situated ye can’t turn them to 
account yourself, let me have a 
chance to make an honest penny. 
I am afraid ye haven’t been half 
wide enough awake. Why, the 
flotsam and jetsam floating by a 
big house like Pousnetts’ ought 
to be enough to make a dozen 
moderate fortunes. Keep your 
eyes open, Robert, and God be 
with ye! -Mind about the five 
hundred, and if ye see or hear of 
a chance, don’t let it escape ye.’ 

‘ It shall not,’ answered Robert, 
inwardly lamenting he had per- 
mitted so many likely things to 
elude his grasp. 

‘That’s right,’ returned his 
father; ‘and now I'll bid ye 
good-morning, for you must be 
wanting to make your way to 
Pousnetts’, and I’ve an engage- 
ment in Little Britain before 
eleven. I hope ye feel a bit more 
content.’ 

‘It would be strange if I did 
not, sir,’ replied his son; but Mr. 
McCullagh understood his words 
lacked the ring of true sincerity, 
and when Robert left the room, 
said audibly, 

* He’shearkening after the flesh- 
pots of that vile land of Egypt. 
It’s a pity, but I won't be hard 
upon him; no, the Almighty 
knows I want to do right by the 
lad, though I am not going to 
give my hard-earned money to 
make him a cipher among those 
grand folks, who don’t care a two- 
penny-piece what becomes of him 
so long as he serves their turn.’ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
ALF MOSTIN. 


Arter leaving Basinghall-street, 
theobject of Mr. McCullagh’s anx- 
ious cogitations did not immedi- 
ately proceed to Pousnetts’ offices. 
It did not seem to him that he 
ever wanted to return thither. 
There had been a time when each 
step which conducted him to- 
wards Leadenhall-street was a 
pleasure ; but in those days, that 
now seemed remote, though not 
yet a fortnight old, he was merely 
@ manager, without a hope or 
thought of partnership, it is true, 
but also without the slightest fear 
or expectation of dismissal. 

Now virtually he had received 
notice that his services could be 
dispensed with, and, as he walked 
along, the future looked very blank 
to him, spite of his father’s offer 
of five hundred pounds, out of 
which that gentleman believed he 
ought to have no difficulty in 
making a fortune. 

Almost without definite in- 
tention he involuntarily bent his 
steps towards North-street, in the 
neighbourhood of Barbican. As 
a child when in trouble turns 
naturally to its mother for con- 
solation, so in the extremity of 
his depression Robert McCullagh 
thought with comfort of the only 
person of whom he had ever made 
a confidant—his second cousin, 
Alf Mostin. 

Never even to his grandfather 
had he told the things he trusted 
to Alf. There was nothing in 
his life that agreeable relative, 
stanch friend, old schoolfellow, 
did not know ; and the young man 
felt it would take the keen edge 
off his disappointment to hear 
his cousin’s view of the matter, 
and to receive the ready sympathy 
a never yet found denied 


As he reached the house where 
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Mr. Alf Mostin resided, and car- 
ried on an unprosperous business, 
all upon the second floor, there 
came out upon the step the very 
prettiest girl Mr. Robert McCul- 
lagh had ever seen in the whole 
course of his life. She was evi- 
dently leaving the house, and 
turned at the instant of his arrival 
down North-street, so that she met 
the young man point-blank. She 
was like a gleam of sunshine in a 
dark place; and Robert, forgetting 
for the moment all his annoyances, 
stood upon the doorstep she had 
just vacated, looking after her 
retreating figure. While he 
watched, the wind served him a 
good turn, and the girl a scurvy 
trick. It blew her dress over a 
scraper which projected awkward- 


- ly upon the pavement; and as 


she walked on, unconscious of the 
catastrophe impending, gave the 
silk another twirl round the piece 


. of iron as quickly and neatly as if 


it had done the mischief on pur- 
pose. 

Next moment there was the 
sound of something being sudden- 
ly and violently rent; the lady 
was striving to extricate her skirt, 
and Robert was beside her, proffer- 
ing his assistance. How pretty 
she was! How pleasantly she 
laughed ! How modestlyshe blush- 
ed! Howsweetly shethanked him 
for his help! How deftly she 
gathered her dress round her, so as 
to conceal the grievous slit in the 
poor cheap silk! How fair she was 
to look upon! What an exquisite 
rose-pink tinted her cheeks! What 
threads of gold flecked her brown 
sunny hair! Robert had scarcely 
self-possession enough left to raise 
his hat as she bowed and said, 
‘Good - morning.’ If he never 
was in love before, he was in love 
now. Cupid had not been blind 
this time; he took straight aim, 
and shot the young man through 
the heart. ‘Love at first sight,’ 
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some one laughs, perhaps. It 
sounds ridiculous ; and yet there 
are those who believe that this 
love at first sight is the only love 
@ man remembers when he is tak- 
ing his last sight of life for ever. 

Like a man in a dream, young 
McCullagh waited till she turned 
the corner of the street and dis- 
appeared from outward view ; then 
slowly he retraced his steps to the 
door from which she had emerged. 

Tke ground and first floors 
were occupied by a solicitor, who 
used the rooms as offices ; the base- 
ment and attics were retained by 
the old lady who lived on the 
amount her house produced by 
letting in this manner; on the 
second floor Alf Mostin resided, 
had resided for years. Could it 
be possible he knew the girl? 
Could she have been coming from 
his office? As the idea flashed 
through Robert’s mind, for the 
first time in his life he felt a pang 
of jealousy. 


Even the suspicion that his 
cousin was acquainted with a per- 
son five minutes previously he did 
not know existed, filled him with 
unreasoning alarm. Ah, if Effie 
Nicol had a poor chance before, 


she had none at all now! Then 
and for the future Robert McCul- 
Jagh’s hitherto vague ideas on the 
subject of female loveliness found 
embodiment in a pair of dark- 
gray eyes, shaded by darker lashes, 
a straight delicate nose, a frank 
mouth, a complexion such as is 
rarely seen save in young chil- 
dren, soft hair, amongst which the 
sunbeams seemed to have made 
their home, a slight willowy figure, 
and a manner which, though mo- 
dest. as a woman’s could be, had 
yet about it a simple winning grace 
that might well have won favour 
even from the sex proverbially in 
such matters difficult to please. 
Passing into the house from 
which this vision of loveliness had 
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emerged, Robert McCullagh made 
his way up to the floor occupied 
by his cousin. There were two 
doors on the landing, one of which, 
marked ‘ Office,’ was used by Mr. 
Mostin for business purposes ; 
whilst the other, bearing the 
legend ‘ Private,’ he kept sacred 
to the delights of domestic life. 
Out of the office, which overlooked 
the street, there opened a small 
inner chamber, where Mr. Mostin 
slept. 

Without waiting an answer to 
his knock, Robert opened the door 
marked private, and entered a 
room pervaded by a smell of fried 
bacon. Beside the fireplace, in- 
deed, stood a gentleman in his 
shirtsleeves, who had evidently 
been engaged turning some rashers 
in the pan, when distracted from 
his employment by the advent of 
a visitor. 

‘It’s you, is it, Bob? he said 
cheerily, shifting a fork from his 
right hand to his left, and extend- 
ing theformer to Robert. ‘ Youare 
just in time. The coffee is made, 
and the bacon will be done in a 
minute. Get yourself a cup, like 
a good fellow, and pull off your 
top-coat.’ 

‘I can’t stop, thank you,’ said 
the new-comer, taking a posi- 
tion at the opposite side of the 
hearth, and standing propped up 
against the mantelpiece. ‘I have 
breakfasted, and I must be getting 
on to the office.’ 

‘Sit down, at any rate, man,’ 
urged the other ; ‘there is an easy- 
chair beside you, and tell me the 
news, Why, it is an age since I 
saw you! What have you been 
doing ? 

‘Nothing that’s any good,’ an- 
swered Robert gloomily, the while 
his eyes wandered slowly and 
thoughtfully round the room. 
No; she could not have been 
there. A man without his coat, 


engaged in frying rashers of bacon, 
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in an atmosphere redolent of pig 
in its artificial state, could not 
have been visited by youth and 
beauty, by dark-gray eyes and 
sunny hair and peach-like cheeks, 
and a forehead as white as snow. 
It was simply impossible. 

‘Anything that’s very bad? 
asked Mr. Mostin, putting the 
rashers on a plate, and lifting the 
coffee-pot from the hob. 

* Yes, a great deal that’s bad,’ 
replied his cousin; ‘or, at least, 
other people have been doing it 
for me.’ 

‘What's the matter now? in- 
quired Mr. Mostin, replacing the 
milk-jug, from which he was about 
to pour, on the table, and regard- 
ing his relation with a look of 
fixed attention. 

* Go on with your breakfast, and 
I will tell you,’ said Robert ; and 
he drew his chair closer, though 
the room was so small he could 


well have made himself heard in | 


any part of it. 

* All right,’ agreed his cousin, 
setting to work with a will upon 
the viands himself had prepared 
and spread on the hospitable 
board. 

A good-looking man ; a better- 
looking man than Robert McCul- 
lagh, though the latter was by 
far the handsomer of the two; a 
man with twice the brains and 
thrice the heart, yet one who 
would never do much good for 
himself by reason of a curse 
which had been laid on him at 
birth—inveterate laziness. ll 
the talent of the Mostin family, 
and all their failings, seemed to 
have descended to him : all their 
kindliness, all their versatility, all 
their want of thrift, all their 
power of making friends, all their 
facility for letting opportunities 
slip through their fingers. The 
man did not exist who could have 
made a good thing of life for this 
Alf Mostin, since, had any one 
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handed over to him a fine estate, 
he would, without indulgence in 
a single vice so called, soon have 
muddled it away. 

Whether the lack of any kind of 
management be not as much a vice 
as gambling, drinking, or stealing, 
is a question the world has as yet 
decided in the negative. The day 
must come, however, I fancy, when 
the man who cannot make his 
incomings and his outgoings bal- 
ance will be looked upon as little 
better than a thief. 

In those days, in that state of 
life in which he had been born, 
Alf Mostin managed to rub along 
somehow. He sustained exist- 
ence after an economical fashion, 
cooking his own meals when he 
had any, making his own bed, 


. having in a woman but rarely to 


clear up, employing no errand- 
boy, and when he was absent 
from his office tacking pieces of 
paper on his door, which perhaps 
served his purpose better than 
any clerk. He had a pile of these 
papers laid aside in a corner ready 
for use ; they varied from minutes 
to hours, from to-day till to-mor- 
row, or even longer, which he 
used as expediency or fact war- 
ranted. For example: ‘1 p.w.— 
return in half an hour;’ or ‘ Re- 
turtt in five minutes —please wait,’ 
were usually genuine, and meant 
business; while ‘Gone out of 
town—return on Thursday,’ sig- 
nified, as a rule, to the initiated 
that Mr. Aif Mostin had a press- 
ing creditor he did not want to 
face, and that, instead of being in 
the country, he was really behind 
bolted doors sitting. over the fire, 
striving with some novel to cheer 
his loneliness. 

A useful man to have for a 
friend, since there was nothing in 
the whole gamut of sin and folly 
his fellow need have feared or 
been ashamed to tell him. He 
did not love wickedness per se; 
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but experience had taught him it 
was more natural than virtue ; 
whilst for the evils arising out of 
bad management and weakness, 
he held that thorough sympathy 
no man can ever feel whose own 
life is not a series of shifts and 
make-believes, of excuses, pro- 
crastination, prevarication, and 
dexterous manipulation. 

How he had drifted into the 
sea of turbid troubled waters 
in which he was ingulfed it 
would be difficult to say. He 
did not go straight from school 
into the purgatory of debt, duns, 
close-shaving, and endless de- 
vices from which it now seemed 
as though nothing short of a 
miracle could release him, At 
some time, in some way, he took 
a wrong turn, and from that pe- 
riod he had proceeded slowly, but 
surely, downhill. Already honest 
traders shook their heads dubious- 
ly when Alf Mostin was spoken 
of; his paper was considered 


something more than ‘ shady ;’ his 
promises were simply regarded as 


in the nature of piecrust. There 
were those who did not care even 
to be seen talking to him where 
‘men do congregate ; and yet he 
had that power of making fresh 
and eligible acquaintances, and 
that accursed facility for raifing 
money, perfectly inexplicable to 
toilers along the world’s high- 
ways, who have not found it easy 
to make useful friends, and who 
are very sure silver and gold are 
not to be picked up without ex- 
tremest labour on any road they 
have ever passed along. 

Such, however, as he was, there 
he sat in his shirtsleeves at break- 
fast on the morning after Mr. 
Pousnett’s party, eating bacon, 
drinking coffee, cutting himself 
hunches of bread, and all the 
while listening attentively to his 
cousin’s tale of woe. He did not 
interrupt it by a word ; he heard 
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in silence, as though the offer of 
a partnership in such a firm as 
Pousnetts’ and an invitation to 
dinner from Portman-square to 
Basinghall-street were amongst 
the commonest incidents of ordin- 
ary existence, 

Down almost to date Robert 
brought his narrative; he told 
about his father’s offer, even re- 
peated what he had said concern- 
ing Effie, ere Alf Mostin spoke. 
Then the only remark he, made 
was, 

‘I wonder you ever mentioned 
the matter in Basinghall-street at 
all.’ 

‘I should not have mentioned 
it, you may be very sure, if I had 
known what the result would 

rove.’ 

‘Yes, but that is just what you 
ought to have known.’ 

‘I didn’t think there was a 
man in London who would have 
refused his son help to get him a 
partnership in Pousnetts’.’ 

*Didn’t you? Well, I could 
have told you that your father 
would be the man.’ 

‘ And such a chance!’ said Ro- 
bert gloomily. ‘Such a chance 
as can never come again—never.’ 

‘It was a grand chance,’ agreed 
Mr. Mostin. 

‘ And what on earth Iam to do 
now I am sure I have not a no- 
tion’ 

‘You can’t take to Effie and 
the five hundred pounds ? 

‘No, I would not marry Effie 
for fifty thousand pounds.’ 

‘I don’t think I would myself,’ 
said Mr. Mostin musingly. ‘ She’s 
uncommon still water; but I'd 
take my oath there’s a devil at 
the bottom.’ 

Robert, who had been tracing 

a pattern with crumbs on the 
tablecloth, looked up quickly. 

‘ You're wrong there, Alf; 
girl has not a temper at all, she’s 
colourless altogether.’ 
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‘Is she? laughed Alf. 

*‘ Have you ever seen her cross?’ 
asked Robert, in hot vindication 
of the girl he had pitied the pre- 
ceding night. 

‘No, and I don’t want to see 
her.’ 

*I had no notion you had ever 
noticed Effie at all,’ said Robert 
curiously. 

*‘T’ve noticed her,’ was the re- 
ply. ‘I’ve cast up the young 
lady, stock, lock, and barrel, and 
believe she is dangerous. How- 
ever, we needn’t talk about her 
now. Can’t you take to the five 
hundred? Small beginnings, you 
know.’ 

*I am afraid I could not make 
much out of five hundred. I have 
been trained in too big a house 
for that.’ 

‘It seems to me a man had 
better have nothing than such a 
sum,’ said Mr. Mostin from the 
hearth, where, having finished his . 
breakfast, he had now taken up 
his position. ‘He can’t lose no- 
thing ; and he can lose five hun- 
dred, and hear a deuce of a row 
about it too.’ 

‘Which I should, if I lost it,’ 
answered Robert, to whom this 
view of the question had not pre- 
viously occurred. 

* What bothers me is why you 
went to your father at all,’ said 
Mr. Mostin, reverting to his first 
inquiry. ‘ You must have known 
he would refuse to help you.’ 

‘ How was I to know anything 
of the sort ? 

‘How? Just the way every- 
body else does. Men who like 
to keep what he calls “a grip of 
the siller” are not in the habit of 
presenting even a beloved first- 
born with seven thousand pounds 
in hard cash.’ 

* But it would not have been 
giving it to me. If he had put 

is name on a bill at twelve, 
eighteen months, two years, Mr. 
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Pousnett would have made no 
difficulty.’ 

‘Yes; but, you know, he won’t 
accept a bill,’ said Alf Mostin 
determinedly ; ‘and, what’s worse,’ 
he went on, with a comical ex- 
pression, ‘he won’t take one: he 
actually refused mine.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you 
offered it ? 

‘Why not, myson? And had 
he taken that bill, it would have 
been paid. The chance came in 
my way of sending out goods to 
that place which, in the charming 
alliteration of the City, is called 
the Cursed Crimea. Your parent 
could have supplied many, and got 
all ofthem. I pointed out to him 
it was an opportunity which might 
never occur again. I offered him 


. my bill, and promised he should 


have that ofa good firm to replace 
it the moment the goods were 
shipped. I employed all my elo- 
quence. I said things which, I 
think, ought to have drawn blood 
from a stone ; but your papa did 
not see it. He thought it 
wouldna jest suit him; that he 
didna care to extend his trade 
in the direction I pointed out; 
that he had as much to do as 
he could weel get through, but 
he felt no doubt there were bigger 
houses would be glad to exe- 
cute my order. Having uttered 
which sardonic remark, he added 
he was busy, and must wish me 
good-day.’ 

‘ And then—’ 

‘Then I went and blasphemed 
like the parrot under my breath 
all the way up the court, and all 
the way back to these diggings.’ 

‘ But, Alf’ 

* Yes, Robert.’ 

‘There is this difference be- 
tween the cases—that you very 
often do not pay.’ 

‘There is no difference at all ; 
you might not pay.’ 

‘ Ishould have beensure todoso.’ 
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‘That is what everybody be- 
lieves when he borrows money, 
backs a bill, takes a house, buys 
on credit, makes himself liable in 
any way. Do you know, Robert, 
if a man can act up to his profes- 
sion, I think your father is right. 
The devil of it is, there is not one 
in a thousand, there is not one in 
ten, in a hundred thousand, who 
could lay down a rule and stick 
to it as he has done. In the first 
place, carrying such a rule out 
means an inflexibility of purpose 
happily rare; in the next, it 
means giving up everything a hu- 
man being finds pleasant to the 
eye and grateful to the sense. 
For instance, I would rather have 
impecuniosity and freedom than 
a safe business and the ménage in 
Basinghall-street. It all resolves 
itself into a question of tempera- 
ment. His is cold and hard, like 


his native climate. Here in Lon- 
don we can’t live on sheep’s head 
and oatmeal porridge; we like 


our beer and our steak if we can 
get them, and the consequence is 
often bankruptcy, no doubt ; yet 
we have enjoyed the ale and the 
steak more, I fancy, than we 
should the sheep’s head with 
prosperity, and the oatmeal and a 
balance at the bank.’ 

‘I thought the sight of that 
magnificent house last night might 
have turned his purpose,’ said 
Robert, disregarding his cousin’s 
abstract reflections, and reverting, 
as people always do revert, to 
his own aims and disappoint- 
ments. 

‘Did you? To such a man the 
sight of a fine house merely serves 
the same purpose as a lighthouse 
does to vessels—werns him to 
keep his distance.’ 

‘You are in a most cynical 
mood this morning, Alf,’ said his 
cousin irritably. 

‘Possibly I want five pounds 
badly,’ answered the other. 
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‘Take it, then, for Heaven's 
sake !’ exclaimed Robert, throwing 
a note on the table. ; 

‘ And Barak said to Balaam—’ 
muttered Mr. Mostin to himself, 
turning his face towards the fire, 
and kicking down the coals, which 
were burning hollow, with the 
heel of his slipper. ‘ I wonder,’ 
he resumed, after that momentary 
diversion, ‘whether Doyle could 
not manage this business for you? 

‘ Who is Doyle? 

‘Don’t you know Doyle? Bless 
your innocent heart, I thought 
every one in the City knew that 
friend of youth and inexperience. 
Doyle is a gentleman who was 
born in Dublin. His papa’s name 
being Schnee, and his mamma’s 
Burt, he decided that Doyle 
would commit neither side of the 
house. Mr. Schnee was a Ger- 
man, Mrs. Burt an American. 
Doyle is an Irishman ; and when 
I say that in his own person 
he unites the vices of the three 
nations mentioned, you will per- 
haps think I have stated enough.’ 

Having concluded which eulo- 
gium upon his friend, Mr. Mostin 
turned the little clock that adorned 
his mantelshelf right round, took - 
off its back, and commenced wind- 
ing it up with the claw of a ham- 
mer, 

With a horrible fascination 
Robert watched this performance ; 
the man to whom it could have 
occurred to wind up a clock with 
the claw of a hammer might really 
perhaps get him seven thousand 
pounds. To be sure he stood in 
want of five pounds himself, but 
that was nothing. If he lacked 
that amount to-day, he might have 
five hundred to-morrow. 

‘I think Doyle would do it for 
you somehow,’ said Alf Mostin, 
as he replaced the clock in its 
former position, and listened with 
an approving expression to its 
brisker click, click, click, cliek. 
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‘ Shall we go and ask him? It 
could not do any harm to ask him, 
could it? 

‘No, that it could not! ex- 
claimed Robert McCullagh, spring- 
ing to his feet. ‘Where is his 
place ? 

‘In Bush-lane,’ answered Mr. 
Mostin briefly, ‘the very dirtiest 
dingiest hole in the City. How- 
ever, if the money can be got, it 
does not matter what mine it is 
dug out of. Gold’s always gold, 
Bob, even when it comes from a 
certain locality which shall be 
nameless.’ 

* If I could but get it, if I only 
could!’ sighed his cousin mourn- 
fully. 

* Well, let’s try, at avy rate,’ 
said Mr. Mostin, donning coat, 
topcoat, and hat with the speed - 
of a magician. ‘Am [ all right, 
Bob? One minute; I must just 
stick up a notice—“ Return at 
one”—that will give law enough. . 
Now come along; there’s no one 
to fling an old shoe after us for 
luck, unless I ask Mother Cle- 
ments to perform that ceremony.’ 

As he spoke, a very different 
vision from Mother Clements re- 
curred to Robert’s memory, and 
instantly he spoke. 

‘ By the bye, Alf,’ he said, ‘ as 
I was coming in here this morning 
I met a lady.’ 

‘Did you really? Well, that 
is nothing to make a song about.’ 

‘But she was young and very 
pretty.’ 

‘Likely enough. Some morn- 
ings all the pretty girls turn out ; 
some mornings all the old hags.’ 

‘She came out of this house.’ 

‘You don’t mean it? 

‘Yes, I do. Is she a friend— 
of yours? 

‘Of mine! Lord love you, I 
do not know a pretty girl ; if I 
did, she would not come visiting 
a chap so out at elbows with For- 
tune as I am.’ 
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‘I wonder who she was?’ 

* What does it matter? We have 
other fish to fry besides pretty 
girls. Let us go and see Doyle.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
‘COME INTO MY PARLOUR,’ ETC. 


As they strode hurriedly to- 
wards Bush-lane, Mr. Robert 
McCullagh junior felt grateful to 
his cousin for selecting the nar- 
rowest and least frequented of the 
City thoroughfares. So far as it 
was in the young man’s nature, he 
loved Alf Mostin, yet for very 
different reasons from those which 
occasioned the avoidance of ‘ good 
men and true,’ Robert would 
rather not have been seen walking 
at high noon with his relative. 
Mr. Mostin was, in truth, as re- 
gardless of his appearance as of 
his character. Muddy boots, un- 
brushed coat, shabby hat, glove- 
less hands at a period when gloves 
obtained, were to him matters of 
the utmost indifference. Always 
careless concerning his dress, he 
had, since the occasion of the 
World’s Fair in Hyde Park, be- 
come, as his uncle’s wife said, 
‘perfectly dreadful.’ From the 
day he first set foot in the great 
glass house he let his beard and 
moustache grow, and that at a 
time when such facial adornments 
seemed not merely strange to the 
mass of Englishmen, but wicked. 
Likewise he wore coloured ueck- 
ties instead of orthodox black, 
and shirts with pink and lilac 
and blue stripes upon them, 
which filled the soul of Robert 
McCullagh with dismay. Like- 
wise he never carried an umbrella, 
though he was often to be met 
nursing a great brown-paper par- 
cel. A capital fellow, no doubt, 
in North-street or in the shades 
of evening, but scarcely the com- 
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panion a foolish fop like young 
McCullagh felt proud to be striv- 
ing to keep step with, when at 
any minute he might meet one of 
Pousnetts’ clerks or Pousnetts’ 
customers. 

Quite unconscious of the feel- 
ings at work in his cousin’s breast, 
Mr. Mostin nevertheless intuitive- 
ly never, save when it was neces- 
sary to cross a great thoroughfare, 
touched even upon the leading 
streets. He avoided all busy 
bustling pavements as if by in- 
stinct ; he knew short cuts no man 
save himself could ever have dis- 
covered; he went straight up 
passages which led apparently 
only to some house, and went 
through the building out into 
another street ; he was far better 
acquainted with the queer courts 
and alleys of the City than Mr. 
Pousnett’s manager, and merely 
for the ‘sport,’ as it seemed, took 
so-called short cuts and indulged 
his fancy for devious ways when 
the direct route would have 
served as well, if not better. 

On the present occasion no- 
thing, however, could have 
pleased Robert more than this 
. game of dodging here and there, 
of turning into alleys apparently 
blind, and emerging through queer 
little passages into narrow lanes 
beyond. Many of these places 
are now done away with altoge- 
ther, and those which are left it 
would be difficult to indicate to 
an outsider; but on the morning 
in question they served their 
turn. Not a creature that the 
cousins knew did they meet ; not 
an acquaintance save the wind 
greeted them the whole length of 
the way from North-street to 
Bush-lane. 

Mr. Doyle was in his office and 
alone. His clerk chanced to be 
out, so he answered Alf Mostin’s 
knock himself. 

*O, how d’ye do, Mr. Mostin ? 
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he said, extending his hand. 
‘Pray comein. Is this gentleman 
with you? he asked, turning to 
Robert. ° 

‘It is my cousin, Come in, 
Bob;’ and the three accordingly 
entered Mr. Doyle’s inner office. 

Dingy most certainly it was, 
but dirty decidedly not. Next to 
great financial ability Mr. Doyle's 
strongest point was order. If he 
had removed in the morning, 
evening would have found him 
with books, boxes, papers all 
ranged methodically in due place, 
all ready to his hand. He never 
wasted his time hunting through 
piles of untidy papers for a letter. 
He could produce any document 
at a moment’s notice; his corre- 
‘spondence was pigeon-holed, his 
bills and receipts filed alphabeti- 
cally, his accounts kept—save 
for one peculiarity—so that all who 
ran might read. A housekeeper 
was paid for keeping the place 
clean; and Mr. Doyle had no 
idea of paying any one when work 
was either left undone or neg- 
lected altogether. 

About his office there was no- 
thing suggestive of the mere com- 
monplace money-lender, nothing 
such as we read of in books and 
see occasionally in real life. Not 
a picture of any sort, not a scrap 
of china, not a sample bottle of 
sherry: no dentist’s operating- 
room was ever barer of ornament 
than the apartment where Mr. 
Doyle received his clients. Over 
the mantelshelf hung a map of 
South America ; on the wall, be- 
tween two high cabinets, was 
suspended an almanac; an old 
Turkey carpet covered the centre 
of the floor ; an escritoire stood in 
a recess beside the fireplace, flanked 
by a huge safe. Almost every 
available foot of wall-space was 
occupied by cupboards of one sort 
or other. These cupboards all 
locked; when Mr. Doyle left his 
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office at night he did not leave 
so much as his blotting-pad on the 
table to add to the housekeeper’s 
labour, or to whet her laudable 
curiosity. 

In person Mr. Doyle was as 
clean and orderly as his office. A 
man of middle height, and more 
than middle age, getting, as men 
in the City are apt to do, a little 
fat, with a round face so close- 
shaven as not to leave even the 
vestige of a hair on cheek, chin, or 
lip, a head already giving signs of 
coming baldness, a perfectly ex- 
pressionless cast of countenance, 
light-blue eyes, light eyelashes, a 
white but healthy complexion, 
plump well-formed hands, ears 
with that curl in them which is 
supposed—1 think untruly—to in- 
dicate a love of music, and a some- 
what short neck, necessitating, as 
he liked to hold himself erect, an 
upward carriage of the chin, ima- 
gined by many to denote conceit. 

In this idea, however, the many 
were totally wrong. Probably 
the man never existed who was 
so destitute of conceit as Mr. 
Doyle. Mentally he chanced to 
be too clever for such a weakness ; 
and as regards physical matters he 
entertained a contempt, warrant- 
ed, perhaps, by the circumstances 
of his experience, for handsome 
men. He despised good looks in 
his own sex, just as he contemned 
the use of scents. 

‘ Beauty and eau-de-Cologne are 
the perquisites of women,’ he was 
wont to remark ; ‘men ought to 
have something better to do than 
think about perfume and pad- 


Mr. Doyle had, at any rate, 


something different: to make 
money, and to keep it, so that one 
day he might be rich enough to 
drop money-lending altogether, 
and start in quite another line of 
life. 

Next to his desire to amass 
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wealth was a mania for respect- 
ability. It needed but one look at 
his appearance to guess the name 
of the god on whose shrine he 
was willing to sacrifice. The cut 
and quality of his clothes, his 
immaculate linen, the stiffness of 
his stand-up collar, the tie of his 
cravat, the spotlessness of his 
cuffs, the plain solidity of his 
watcbchain, the polish of his 
boots, the measured flow of his 
words, from which every trace of 
accent had been carefully and pain- 
fully eliminated—these things, 
and such as these, were but the 
outward and visible signs of the 
ceaseless war two most opposite 
characteristics wére ever waging 
in Mr. Doyle’s heart. Even the 
wife of his bosom had no idea of 


- the nature ofthe business in which 


her liege lord was engaged. He 
lived in the suburbs— indeed, 
quite in the country, a long way 


. from London, as distances counted 


in those days. He had a good 
house at Enfield Highway, with 
some nine or ten acres of land 
attached ; he was a churchwarden, 
and much esteemed by the local 
clergy ; his boys and girls went to 
schools in the neighbourhood, and 
were in much favour with their 
masters and mistresses. The 
family had quite a nice little circle 
of acquaintances, who knew no 
more of their friends’ position in 
life than that they were very 
pleasant people, who gave agree- 
able parties, and that the husband 
was ‘something in the City.’ 

Many of the men looked his 
name up in the Directory, but 
could not find it for the reason 
indicated by Alf Mostin. 

The ground, however, Mr. Mos- 
tin implied was wrong. Mr. Schnee 
and Mrs. Burt, widow of 
Burt of New York, United States, 
and Cork, Ireland, wereas honestly 
married as man and woman could 
be; and when in the course of 
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time young Richard was born in 
Dublin, whither his father had 
come to produce an opera which 
never was put on the boards, not 
a question could be entertained 
on the subject of the child’s 
legitimacy. Schnee the elder, 
being a musician, a dreamer, a 
poet, and a spendthrift, no one 
will be surprised to hear he eap- 
tivated the heart of an eminently 
hard-headed practical woman, who 
gave him the love of her life, and, 
what seemed of perhaps more con- 
sequence to the German, all the 
careful savings left to her by Mr. 
Burt, provision merchant. 

Need it be said that before 
Richard was ten years of age Mr. 
Burt’s money was muddled away, 
that his father sought an engage- 
ment in the Theatre Royal, Dub- 
lin, that his mother was obliged 
to let lodgings, and that all the 
ills and evils of poverty were 
patent to the lad ere he entered 
his teens ? 

He saw the life of that lower 
Bohemia, which does not differ 
much from the existence lauded 
by writers of fiction, save that it 
drinks ale instead of champagne, 
and smokes pipes perforce because 
it cannot afford cigars. He under- 
stood the pain of such an experi- 
ence, if he failed to participate in 
the pleasure ; he and his mother 
were obliged to face duns, and 
wear poor clothing, and content 
themselves with scanty meals, 
and bear the angry taunts of 
creditors. 

When he got a situation as 
errand-lad in Mr. Doyle’s offices 
in Dame-street, the very jacket 
he had on his back was charitably 
given him by a pawnbroker, 
between whom and the elder 
Schnee the most friendly relations 
existed. 

Mr. Doyle did a good deal in a 
quiet way of the same sort of 
thing as the pawnbroker did 
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openly. He advanced money. 
Most young men of family came 
to him when they were hard up. 
Many owners of landed estates 
also were deep in his books. 
‘An oily, plausible, agreeable 
scoundrel,’ some one said of Mr, 
Doyle ; but that some one being 
a debtor, perfect reliance cannot 
be placed upon his statements. 

Mr. Doyle grew old and pros- 
pered ; Richard Schnee grew older 
also, and looked about him to 
see how he might prosper too. 
He was a remarkably sharp lad, 
who developed into a very clever 
young man; so clever, that Mr. 
Doyle suggested articling him 
without a premium, and inducting 
him free of expense into those 
mysteries which had driven many 
a client into foreign parts or the 
nearest asylum ; but his clerk did 
not quite see it. He believed an 
excellent business could be done 
without the assistance of further 
legal knowledge than he already 
possessed ; he had a notion the 
‘oracle could be worked’ with 
unprecedented success between 
himself in London and Mr. Doyle 
in Dublin ; he believed there was 
quite a virgin mine of gold to be 
discovered in the City by any one 
competent to keep his mouth shut 
and his eyes open. 

Eventually he brought Mr. 
Doyle round to his way of think- 
ing, and started in that gentle- 
man’s name, and on that gentle- 
man’s capital and account, in 
Bush-lane. 

He had not been there a year, 
however, before Mr. Doyle died, 
and he was obliged to account 
for and hand over all the moneys 
intrusted to him. The business 
also would have been closed had 
he not decided to carry it on him- 
self. At first it proved uphill 
work, but eventually he got into 
smooth waters. 

He made a connection and met 
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with a capitalist willing to co- 
operate with him. In due time 
he saw a lady he thought he should 
like to marry, and whom indeed he 
did marry in his rightful name 
of Schnee. Germans were not, 
however, at that time as popular 
in London, or as plentiful, as they 
have since become ; and accord- 
ingly it was not long ere he 
dropped his original cognomen, 
substituting in its stead the simpler 
translation Snow. As Mr. Snow 
he was known at Enfield High- 
way, attended local meetings, 
handed in his subscriptions for 
the repair of the church, the pur- 
chase ofan organ, and many other 
such good deeds ; but still there 
was no secrecy about the matter. 
Every one knew his father had 
been a German called Schnee, 
which name was Snow in English. 
People understood the gentleman 
to be British in feeling as well as 
by birth, and approved the senti- 
ment which led him to adapt his 
nomenclature to that of the land 
to which he ‘owed so much.’ 

What they did not know was 
that Mr. Snow traded as Jeremiah 
Doyle, and lent money at sixty, 
one hundred, one hundred and 
twenty per cent. Perhaps if they 
had they would not have cared; 
but it was a secret the owner de- 
sired to preserve intact. 

He had been made aware Alf 
Mostin held the key, but he was 
also confident the young man 
would make no bad use of his know- 
ledge. As much as Mr. Doyle (for 
convenience he must be called by 
that name) could like anybody, 
he liked Alf, the very antipodes 
of himself; he had done him 
many a good turn, he was pre- 
pared to do him many more ; and 
what is even more astonishing, he 
believed Mr. Mostin liked him. 
There is nothing on the face of 
the earth so amazing about money- 
lenders as this. They are prepared, 
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if need be, to sell the bed from 
under a sick man, yet they are 
not prepared to hear the sick man 
and all his family hate them with 
a perfect hatred. It is just the 
same with lawyers. If it were 
not fear of infection, they would 
serve a writ on a man down with 
smallpox. Nevertheless, they pro- 
fess incredulity when told there 
are actually persons upon this 
earth who believe they care for 
nothing in the heaven above or 
the earth below except costs. 

‘I am afraid,’ said a wealthy 
man the other day, ‘ even to put 
my head inside my lawyer's office- 
door, for I know it will cost me 
thirteen-and-four.’ 

And did not Dr. Kenealy de- 
clare his solicitor ‘expected six- 


.and-eightpence for wishing him 


good-morning in the street’? 
Ah, it would have taken many 
six-and eightpences to satisfy Mr. 


_ Doyle. Sovereigns chinked about 


in that office like farthings. What 
he made, who but himself could 
tell? If he had not lost some- 
times, he might have been a mil- 
lionaire. 

‘ Well, and what can I do for 
you this morning? he asked, set- 
tling himself comfortably in his 
office-chair, and looking. amiably 
across the table at Mr. Mostin. 

‘For a wonder, nothing,’ was 
the answer. ‘That is, I daresay 
you could do many things; but 
as I am very sure you would not, 
why waste time in discussing 
them? Iam here entirely on my 
cousin’s behalf. I don’t know 
whether you can serve him or not ; 
but, at all events, I thought it 
could do no harm for him and 
you to have a chat together.’ 

‘Very happy, I am sure Mr. 
—f answered Mr. Doyle inter- 
rogatively. 

‘ McCullagh,’ supplied Alf Mos- 
tin: ‘Robert McCullagh.’ 

‘Not Mr.- Robert McCullagh 
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of Bread-street-hill? suggested 
Mr. Doyle, acknowledging the 
introduction with a courteous in- 
clination of his head. 

*‘O dear, no? explained Mr. 
Mostin, in a tone which implied 
the McCullagh of Bread-street- 
hill was a different and most in- 
ferior creation. ‘Son of Robert 
McCullagh of Basinghall-street. 
You have heard of him? 

‘I am sorry to confess that I 
have not,’ answered Mr. Doyle. 

Alf Mostin laughed. 

‘ After all,’ he said, ‘I do not 
know why I asked so silly a ques- 
tion. You never met his name 
travelling about the City on paper, 
I know.’ 

‘That is very true; I never 
have.’ 

‘No, nor any other man.’ 

‘My father never draws nor 
accepts a bill,’ explained Robert, 
speaking for the first time. 

‘He must be either very pros- 
perous or very poor, then,’ said 
Mr. Doyle. ‘For your sake, I 
hope he is the former.’ 

‘He is prosperous enough, I 
believe,’ answered Robert dryly. 
‘He has a good business, and he 
spends little out of it.’ 

Mr. Doyle looked at the young 
man with attention, looked him 
over in one comprehensive glance, 
ani decided that for once he 
found his instincts at fault. 

He could not form the re- 
motest idea what his visitor 
wanted. There was that about 
Robert’s whole appearance which 
negatived any idea of his being 
hard up, or of his having done 
anything to bring him within 
reach of the arm of the criminal 
law. One time and another Mr, 
Doyle had made a nice little sum 
of money by finding, at critical 
periods, funds to satisfy a wrath- 
ful employer who gave a parent, 
say, till six o’clock to make up 
his son’s defalcations. Clerks at 
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the verge of despair, merchants 
on the point of committing sui- 
cide, men who had but the start 
of a few hours to flee from justice 
—all, all had sat in that room 
and told their stories, and been 
helped or sent away desperate, 
just as Mr. Doyle had seen the 
chance of making much or no- 
thing out of their necessities. 

But he could perceive plainly 
that his present visitor did not 
come within any of these cate- 
gories. Alf Mostin, he was well 
aware, would have brought a man 
red-handed to him, and asked for 
twenty pounds to take him to 
Spain or Jericho, as expediency 
might suggest. The introduction 
went for nothing. What did go 
for a good deal was Robert’s look 
of childlike simplicity, the quie- 
tude of his hands, the repose of 
his mouth. He had not stolen 
or forged, or got himself into any 
mess; he was not at his wits’ 
ends to pay a gambling debt or 
replace his employer's cash. 
What the deuce did he want? 
What on earth had brought him 
to Bush-lane ? 

‘I gather from your words that 
you think your father does not 
muke you a sufficient allowance? 
said Mr. Doyle, after that one 
swift glance which told the many 
wants which Robert had not. 

Alf Mostin laughed outright. 

‘Did your dad ever give you 
anything except good advice, 
Bob? he asked. 

‘I do not think he did any- 
thing to speak of,’ answered Ro- 
bert, ‘till this morning, you 
know.’ 

‘And this morning? inquired 
Mr. Doyle, still all at sea. 

‘He offered him five hundred 
pounds,’ explained Mr. Mostin, 
‘and a wife.’ 

‘And you don’t like the pro- 
posed wife, Mr. McCullagh ? said 
Mr. Doyle, groping his way. 
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*O, the five hundred pounds 
did not depend on the wife,’ said 
Mr. Mostin joyously. ‘She was 
thrown in.’ 

‘I really am at a loss—’ began 
the money-lender. 

‘My cousin is so fond of his 
joke,’ said Kobert, who had never 
before felt Alf Mostin’s jests so 
out of harmony with his own 
mood. 

‘If you will kindly tell me 
how I can help or advise you? 
suggested Mr. Doyle, whose time 
really was of value. 

‘That’s it,’ interposed Mr. 
Mostin. ‘ Advice—that’s what 
you can give us. Here’s how we 
stand. I am sorry you don’t 
know my cousin’s father, even by 
repute; if you did, you would 
understand the position better. 
Here goes, however, to try and 
explain it. Mr. McCullagh the 
elder is a self-made man, and a 
Scotchman. He came to London 


with about a crown-piece in his 
pocket, and he is now worth— 
Heaven knows how much, we do 


not. He did not get on particu- 
larly well with his wife—many 
men, self-made and otherwise, do 
not get on with their wives—and 
the firstborn, my cousin, whom 
you see before you, was brought 
up by his grandfather, Mr. Mos- 
tin, my uncle—’ 

‘Or said Mr. Doyle, who 
thought he was beginning to see 
light. 

‘Before my uncle dropped into 
the line of business out of which 
he has of late years made his liv- 
ing,’ proceeded Alf Mostin, with 
an emphasis not thrown away on 
one of his hearers, ‘he got his 
grandson a berth in Pousnetts’—’ 

‘Tue Pousnett ? inquired Mr, 
Doyle. 

‘Tue Pousnett,’ Mr. Mostin 
replied. ‘He'has been in that 
house, man and boy—how many 
years, Bob ? 
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‘Fourteen,’ answered ‘ Bob,’ 
thus appealed to. ‘ Fourteen 
years, Mr. Doyle.’ 

‘A double apprenticeship,’ mur- 
mured the money-lender suavely. 

* Well, yes,’ agreed Alf Mostin. 
‘He has gone from post to post, 
climbed every step of the way, I 
can tell you, from young clerk to 
older clerk, from older clerk to 
manager.’ 

Mr. Doyle regarded Robert 
McCullagh with attentive interest. 

*‘ An onerous post,’ he observed 
tentatively. 

‘I don’t think he ever found 
it so,’ said Alf Mostin, in his 
cheeriest manner. ‘ Bob never 
was afraid of work, and never 
shirked it. Pousnett thought so 
too, apparently ; for, somewhat less 


‘than a fortnight ago, he offered 


him a partnership on condition 
he could bring seven thousand 
pounds—just a flea-bite—into the 


- business.’ 


‘ Yes? said Mr. Doyle, interest- 
ed at last. ; 
‘ Bob goes to his father, never 
doubting the old man - would 
guarantee the amount at once, 
and is met with a decided nega- 
tive. His brother has done so 
good a thing for himself, it dwarfs 
Bob's chanee at once—Kenneth 
is going to marry the daughter 
of V. Johnstone of Liverpool, and 
become a partner without paying 
down a halfpenny—and therefore 
the Pousnett offer is regarded 
with disdain. Pousnett asks the 
old man to dinner, is as civil as 
civil can be, tells him what a 
chance he is throwing away, and 
all the rest of it; but without 
producing the smallest effect. He 
never backed a bill, and he never 
will. He thinks Pousnetts’ may 
be a very grand offer; but it is 
one his son cannot possibly ac- 
cept. He believes Pousnett only 
wants to get civilly rid of his 
manager; and, acting on that 
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supposition, says he is willing to 
find him five hundred pounds to 
start on his own account.’ 

‘Well, and why don’t you 
start on your own account?’ asked 
Mr. Doyle, turning towards Ro- 
bert. ‘Five hundred pounds is 
a very nice little nest-egg.’ 

The young man shook his head. 

‘I would rather, if need be, 
take another situation,’ he an- 
swered. ‘ My father means well, 
but he and I never could stable 
our horses together ; and I think it 
would drive me mad to start with 
that millstone of five hundred 
pounds hung round my neck.’ 

‘He offers to give you the 
amount in question, though, does 
he not?’ suggested Mr. Doyle. 

‘He does not want it back 
again, if that is what you mean,’ 
said Robert ; ‘ but he would want 
to know what became of every 
shilling of it. If you knew my 
father, you would better under- 
stand how I feel. I could not take 
that money from him.’ 

‘ And yet you could take four- 
teen times five hundred.’ 

‘ That would be quite a different 
matter,’ returned Robert, flushing. 
‘Pousnetts’ is a great business, 
and the result would not be de- 
pendent on my own personal exer- 
tions or judgment.’ 

‘ Besides, it is such a chance,’ 
urged Mr. Mostin. 

‘It is a large sum to pay for it, 
though,’ observed Mr. Doyle. 

‘Do you think so? asked Alf 
Mostin. ‘I can’t agree with you 
there. It is more than doubtful 
whether there is another man in 
the City or in England to whom 
Mr. Pousnett would offer a part- 
nership on the same terms.’ 

‘You are very likely right,’ 
agreed Mr. Doyle. ‘May I put 
a question to you without offence? 
he added, turning to Robert. 

‘ Certainly,’ said Robert, ‘ any- 
thing you like; but he hoped, 
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spite of this permission, Mr. Doyle 
was not going to ask him whether 
Mr. Pousnett meant to dispense 
with his services. 

‘It is only this. Can you give 
me any idea, have you any idea 
yourself, why Mr. Pousnett offers 
to take you into the firm? 

Here it wasagain! His father’s 
inquiry, his father’s wonder, only 
differently worded. It never 
seemed to occur to either of them 
the manager might be wanted for 
himself. 

Just for a moment the young 
man hesitated ; then he said, 

‘I only know of one reason, 
and I scarcely like mentioning it, 
because—’ 

‘You need not be afraid of tell- 
ing me anything,’ suggested Mr. 
Doyle; ‘everything is in strict 
confidence here. I shall not make 
any bad use of what you tell me ; 
you may be quite sure of that.’ 

‘O, there is nothing to be 
ashamed of exactly, but I felt 
afraid you might think the remark 
conceited. I can’t give you any 
reason except this—that I do 
think Mr. Pousnett has a liking 
for me.’ 

Mr. Doyle smiled—in spite of 
himself he smiled; the idea of 
love, or liking, or reverence, or 
faith influencing any business 
transaction was too much for his 
sense of the ludicrous. 

That a man should gravely say 
he could step from manager to 
partner merely because he was 
dear to the heart of his employer 
seemed an excellent joke; and 
when in addition the man evi- 
dently believed his own statement, 
the jest became delicious. 

Mr. Doyle could have roared 
over it; but he merely smiled, and 
remarked that from the little he 
had seen of his visitor he did not 
wonder Mr. Pousnett should en- 
tertain a regard for him. 

‘ There are going to be changes 
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in the firm,’ went on Robert, per- 
fectly unconscious of the satire 
underlying Mr. Doyle's compli- 
ment, ‘and I fancy Mr. Pousnett 
would rather have me near him 
than a stranger.’ 

‘ And quite natural too,’ agreed 
Mr. Doyle. ‘What are the 
changes ? 

The manager told him; went 
once again over the ground he had 
travelled in Basinghall-street ; en- 
larged upon the greatness and the 
glory of the house of Pousnett ; 
spoke of the enormous trade it did, 
and of the still more enormous 
trade it expected to do ; grew elo- 
quent concerning Mr. Pousnett’s 
business capacity, and only stopped 
suddenly, seeing the person he 
addressed in a brown study, and 


apparently not attending to a ~ 


syllable he was saying. 
But Mr. Doyle had not missed 
a word ora point. It is always 


unconscious utterances that reveal - 


the true character; and in like 
manner it is invariably casual re- 
marks which throw light on a 
mystery. 

‘Humph ! was all Mr. Doyle 
said, when Robert came to a con- 
clusion ; and rising, he walked to 
oné of the cabinets, from which 
he drew a long thin book, which 
he opened and studied at a par- 
ticular page. He had a reason, 
no doubt, for this reference; but 
what that reason might be, and 
whether it related to their busi- 
ness or his own, Alf Mostin and 
Robert McCullagh could not make 
out in the least. 

Closing the book, and replacing 
it on the shelf, Mr. Doyle return- 
ed to his place. 

‘Would you mind telling me, 
Mr. McCullagh,’ he said, ‘ what 
salary you receive from Mr. Pous- 
nett?’ 

‘ Four hundred,’ was the reply ; 
‘but I have only had that within 
the last two years. I had three 
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hundred for some time previously. 
When I first went to the firm my 
stipend was almost nominal.’ 

‘ Just so,’ remarked Mr. Doyle, 
to whom one thing, at all events, 
was patent, viz. that his visitor had 
no intention of deceiving him. 

‘You were to have had five 
hundred next year, were you not, 
Bob? interposed his cousin. 

‘Yes ; but the partnership was 
proposed instead.’ 

‘And speaking roughly, what 
do you suppose your share would 
amount to annually, if you were 
able to take advantage of Mr. 
Pousnett's offer?’ It was Mr. Doyle 
who spoke. 

‘Iam not to have much ofa 
share at first, at all events,’ answer- 
ed Robert ; ‘but Mr. Pousnett 
did mention fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred pounds as about the lowest 
calculation.’ 

‘From your own knowledge, 
should you consider such a calcu- 
lation likely to be correct ? 

‘Yes, quite correct.’ 

‘And what percentage did you 
propose to pay your father for the 
money he advanced?’ 

‘We never got so far as that ; 
and then they all laughed. 

‘But you must have had some 
idea on the subject,’ continued 
Mr. Doyle, when gravity reigned 
once more, ‘ What did you think 
of offering him? 

‘I do not know that I thought 
of offering him anything,’ was the 
frank reply. ‘Of course Mr. 
Pousnett is too shrewd a man of 
business to suppose any one en- 
gaged in trade would take such a 
sum out of it ata minute’s notice. 
He knew my father’s name would 
be just as good as money, that he 
could get his bills done at Bank- 
rate ; therefore the question of in- 
terest did not occur to either of us.’ 

* Cool, at any rate,’ commented 
Mr. Doyle. 

‘ Of course I should not expect 
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any stranger to advance money 
for nothing, explained Robert 
eagerly. 

‘Ido not suppose you would. 
If you did, you would find your- 
self miserably mistaken.’ 

Silence ensued for a minute 
after this home-thrust. Robert 
McCullagh could not speak, and 
Alf Mostin did not care to do so. 
It was Mr. Doyle who at length 
resumed the conversation. 

‘If a person could be found 
willing to advance such a sum of 
money,’ he said, addressing Ro- 
bert, ‘what proposition do you 
think you could make to him? 

‘T have not a notion,’ answered 
the young man feebly. 

‘But that’s nonsense, Bob,’ 
struck in Mr. Mostin. ‘ What 
should you say would be a fair 
rate of interest, Mr. Doyle? Along 
percentage is out of the question 
in such a case as this.’ 

‘ Your cousin seems to imagine 
no percentage would be about the 
right thing to give.’ 

‘I did not say that,’ objected 
Robert. 

‘Well, then, Bank-rate,’ amend- 
ed Mr. Doyle, with a fine sneer. 

‘I did not mean that either,’ 
answered the young man help- 
lessly. 

‘Perhaps you will kindly tell 
us what you did mean,’ suggested 
Mr. Doyle. 

‘Iam sure I can scarcely tell 
what I meant,’ said Robert, in 
desperation. ‘I only know this, 
that if any man would enable 
me to get into Pousnetts’ house, I 
would do anything that lay in my 
power for him in return.’ 

* You would really ? 

‘Really and truly,’ answered 
the manager, in a tone in which 
nervousness and despair and hope 
were all curiously blended. 

‘The worst of it is,’ remarked 
Mr. Doyle, ‘that there does not 
seem much you can do. The 
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amount is large, and your pro- 
spects at present are“ but small. 
Suppose your share does come to 
fourteen hundred. The interest, 
even at ten per cent, on seven 
thousand pounds is seven hundred 
a year. Seven hundred a year 
for interest alone. How should 
you ever pay off the principal ? 

‘I would reduce it by five hun- 
dred a year,’ said Robert. 

Mr. Doyle smiled doubtfully. 

‘You have saved nothing hith- 
erto,’ he observed, as if he knew 
the fact from personal knowledge. 

‘No, but 1 would save now,’ 
answered the young man. 

‘ Are you in debt ? 

‘I owe my tailor ten pounds, 
perhaps.’ 

‘Are you married? But I re- 
member, you are not. Your fa- 
ther offered you a wife.’ 

‘No, I am not married,’ agreed 
Robert. 

‘And if as manager at Pous- 
netts’ you contrived to spend four 
hundred a year, how do you pro- 
pose to live on two hundred 
when you become a partner?’ 

‘I'd manage somehow,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Do you live at home? asked 
Mr. Doyle—‘ with your father, I 
mean ? 

‘With my grandfather, Mr. 
Mostin.’ 

*O! You pay him something, I 
suppose ? 

* About a hundred a year.’ 

‘So you have dribbled away 
something like six pounds a week, 
and I daresay could not tell where 
the twentieth part of it went.’ 

‘I am afraid I could account 
for a good deal of it,’ said Alf 
Mostin good-naturedly. 

‘That would go for some- 
thing,’ retorted Mr. Doyle. ‘I 
know by experience one might as 
well lay money on a sandbank as 
give it to you.’ 

‘There is many a true word 
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spoken in jest,’ agreed the ‘ ne’er- 
do-weel.’ 

‘Jest f repeated Mr. Doyle. 
‘If you think I am speaking in 
jest, I wonder what you would 
call earnest? But, however, that 
is neither here nor there. Mr. 
McCullagh, to revert to your 
matter, I must have time to think 
it over. I can’t say I will help 
you, but neither do I say I willnot. 
It is far tuo big a thing for me ; 
but I shall see a gentleman to-day 
who might feel disposed to go in- 
to it. Come here to-murrow after- 
noon. No, give me your address, 
and I will write te you. 

* By the bye,’ he added, as Ro- 
bert handed him a card, ‘you 
came here to ask for my advice, 
did you not? That I can give 
you at once. Take your father's 
offer, and learn to save shillings. 
What! you don’t like it, don’t 
you? What you really want is 
help to take your own course. 
You are not singular. Most of 
the people I come in contact with 
desire nothing better than the 
loan of a few hundred or thou- 
sand pounds, as the case may be, 
to enable them to go to the devil. 
Now, never hereafter say I did 
not give you fair warning. Your 
father, I feel sure, is a most sensi- 
ble gentleman ; but I am afraid 
he has a very foolish son.’ 

With which genial remark, 
pleasantly and smilingly spoken, 
Mr. Doyle escorted his visitors 
across both the inner and outer 
offices, held the door open for 
them to pass out, and wished 
them a smiling ‘ Good-morning.’ 

‘Well,’ said Robert, as they 
walked through the alley leading 
into Suffolk-lane, ‘what are the 
chances 

‘Hell do it,’ answered Alf 
Mostin. ‘I never knew him en- 
tertain a matter, and then drop 


it. Asa rule, he’s a rare fellow 
at saying no.’ 

‘ Do you really think he knows 
any one who would advance seven 
thousand pounds ? 

‘He knows himself,’ was the 
reply, somewhat roughly spoken. 
‘I tell you he means to let you 
have the money ; but, Bob—’ 

‘Yes, Alf.’ 

‘Take a fool’s advice, and go 
no further into this affair. Mis- 
chief will come of it. I cannot 
tell you why, and I cannot tell 
you how ; but I feel as sure evil 
must come of your going into 
Pousnetts’ house as that I see 
that old graveyard now.’ 

‘ What has come to you?’ asked 
his cousin. 

‘I do not know, only I am 
sorry I ever brought you and that 
old fox together. It does not 
signify to a man like myself, who 
has nothing to lose; but you 
have everything to lose, Bob. 
Promise me, do promise, that, let 
him write what he like, you will 
have nothing more to do with 
him.’ 

‘ Alf, you have gone crazy.” 

‘Have I? Well, time alone 
can show. Onlookers see most 
of the game, remember; and if 
Doyle has not a game of some 
sort on, I am greatly mistaken.’ 

‘I do not care what game he 
has on, so long as he gets me 
seven thousand pounds by hook 
or by crook.’ 

‘It will be by crook,’ muttered 
Alf Mostin bitterly. 

‘ So let it be,’ said Robert Mec- 
Cullagh, stretching out his hand 
in farewell. ‘Good-bye for the 
present. Mr. Pousnett will won- 
der what has become of me. I 
will be sure and let you know 
when I hear from Mr. Doyle.’ 

And he was gone. 


(To be continued.) 
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HALF-HOURS WITH SOME OLD AMBASSADORS. 


I. 


SIR R, M. KEITH AND QUEEN CAROLINA MATILDA OF DENMARK. 


——=<f——————— 


Diptomacy may be defined as the 
science of international overreach- 
ing. Sometimes it is embellished 
with the politesse of a Talleyrand ; 
sometimes it is enveloped in the 
secret machinations of a Machia- 
velli. But with regard to the 
science, as a whole, it has gene- 
rally been assumed that its car- 
dinal principle is ‘never to say 
what you mean, and never to 
mean what you say. Much suc- 
cess has been known to ensue 
from a strict observance of this 
rule; but there have been solitary 
examples of equal good fortune 
witnessed in a departure from it. 
Lord Palmerston was a conspicu- 
ous instance of frankness in di- 
plomacy ; not always, perhaps, 
did he exhibit this quality; but 
he certainly did in many crises in 
European affairs, and his policy 
was regarded with incredulity in 
consequence. Statesmen and di- 
plomatists found it difficult to 
believe that he had no arriére- 
pensée when he spoke freely upon 
State matters; and he frequently 
achieved success by his very bold- 
ness and frankness of speech. The 
same thing has been observable 
at certain stages in Prince Bis- 
marck’scareer. The German Chan- 
cellor has often been represented 
as a deep, dark, and secret plotter 
against the welfare of European 
States ; and no doubt he has once 
and again startled the world by 
some profound and unexpected 
piece of diplomacy ; but, on the 
other hand, there has sometimes 
been an almost brutal openness in 


the revelation of his projects, 
which has led to a feeling of de- 
precatory doubt, until such feel- 
ing has been removed by the ac- 
complishment of the projects in 
question. 

In diplomacy, however, it may 
safely be assumed that its most 
interesting ramifications are not 
those which come to the surface. 
Publicly, we are informed that 
such and such an agreement has 
been arrived at between two great 
Powers, or that such and such a 
treaty has beensigned. The bald 
fact is all that is vouchsafed to 
us; and it is not until many 
years after the death of the 
negotiators concerned that we 
become acquainted with the secret 
history of the transactions. Now 
it is precisely in the hidden cir- 
cumstances of these transactions 
that the deepest interest lies. We 
have, therefore, thought that it 
may be made a very interesting 
field of inquiry to trace, through 
the medium of memoirs and per- 
sonal documents, some of those 
events of European significance 
and importance which have ac- 
quired a permanent place in his- 
tory. 

Few stories coyld be more en- 
tertaining and pathetic than that 
of Queen Carolina Matilda of 
Denmark, the sister of King 
George Ili. This story is in- 
extricably interwoven with the 
career of a distinguished English 
diplomatist, Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
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Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen, 
and Vienna, He was intimately 
acquainted with the details of the 
episode of the revolution in Den- 
mark in 1772, and to him, as the 
representative of Great Britain, is 
to be attributed the rescue of ‘a 
daughter of England’ from a 
threatened imprisonment for life 
in a northern fortress, viz. that of 
Kronborg, near Elsinore, the sup- 
posed site of Shakespeare’s great- 
est tragedy. A Danish writer has 
observed that the later tragedy 
‘must awaken the sympathies of 
Englishmen, since Carolina Matil- 
da was confined there, the victim 
of a foul and murderous Court in- 
trigue.’ An examination of the 
historical and political documents 
in the possession of the Earl of 
Hardwicke has revealed the fact 
that though the strictly official 
details of the Danish atfair were 
found to have been withdrawn 
from the despatches, yet enough 
remained to attest fully the wrongs 
of the Princess, and the energy of 
her diplomatic defender. Some 
years ago, much of the correspond- 
ence of Sir R. M. Keith, and 
the story of Queen Carolina Ma- 
tilda, were laid before the world 
in a very readable and attractive 
work by Mrs. Gillespie Smyth ; 
and to this work, and that by Sir 
Lascelles Wraxall relating to the 
Queen of Denmark, we acknow- 
ledge with pleasure our indebted- 
ness for many of the remarkable 
facts which we shall place before 
our readers in the course of the 
following narrative. 

Keith appears to have been one 
of the frank school of diplomatists, 
and to have early acquired a re- 
putation for probity, uprightness, 
and the most strict truthfulness. 
During his sojourn at the Court 
of Vienna, a striking tribute to 
the straightforwardness of his 
character was paid by the Prime 
Minister, Prince Kaunitz. An as- 


sertion of Sir R. M. Keith’s hav- 
ing excited a momentary feeling 
of incredulity in the breast of a 
listener, the Premier turned upon 
the latter with the remark : ‘ Were 
you not, sir, a stranger in Vienna, 
you would know that when Keith 
asserts, nobody presumes to doubt.’ 
But to this frankness Keith united 
great firmness, energy, and cir- 
cumspection—qualities which, in 
the earlier stages of his career, 
gained the commendation of Lord 
Chatham, and led to their possessor 
being subsequently known as the 
successful commander of that 
famous corps, ‘ Keith’s High- 
landers,’ which took a conspicuous 
part in the Seven Years’ War. 
It was not likely that such 
qualities could suffer eclipse after 
the time of active military service 
had expired; and, accordingly, 
Keith was speedily called upon to 
represent the Court of St. James's 
at that of Saxony, and afterwards 
was appointed Minister to Den- 
mark. 

The father of Sir R. M. Keith 
was also a very noticeable man. 
After filling the office of Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he 
was nominated to the Embassy at 
Vienna, where he was thrown in- 
to relations with that powerful 
and accomplished monarch, the 
Empress-Queen Maria Theresa. 
Mr. Keith’s mission was a difficult 
and delicate one; but in the 
midst of most embarrassing cir- 
cumstances he appears to have 
distinguished himself for his tact, 
forbearance, and courtesy. In 
1762 the King of Prussia, with 
whom Mr. Keith had frequent 
communications, wrote to the 
latter as follows from Breslau: 
* Your letter of the 9th of the 
month (May) gave mereal pleasure ; 
and I am the more obliged to you 
for the congratulations you address 
to me on the conclusion of my 
peace with the Emperor of Russia, 
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that I can only attribute the suc- 
cess of this negotiation to the zeal 
with which you exerted yourself to 
make it succeed. It is a work 
due to your efforts alone; and I 
shall cherish for it a gratitude 
proportioned to the important 
service which, on this occasion, 
you have rendered me.’ This 
communication bears witness to 
the able diplomatic talents of Mr. 
Keith, and the powerful influence 
which he had obtained with some 
of the leading European Courts. 
During his stay at St. Petersburg, 
Mr. Keith addressed a letter to 
Mr. Grenville, in which he gave 
a vivid description of the success- 
ful attempt made early in July 
1762 to dethrone the Emperor. 
The troops had mutinied, and 
Prince George of Holstein was 
made prisoner as he was attempt- 
ing to leave the city. Mr. Keith 
states that one Orloff was com- 
missioned to apprise the Empress 
of the revolution. ‘ Accordingly, 
as soon as she could get dressed, 
the Empress slipped out of the 
palace—some say by a back door, 
others by a window—without one 
single servant of either sex ; and 
after several little accidents, such 
as horses tiring, &c., arrived in 
town about six o’clock, and went 
herself to the caserne of the Is- 
maelofisky Guards, whom she 
found under arms with their 
colonel, the Hetman Rasomow- 
sky, at their head, ready to receive 
her.’ Here, briefly, is what fol- 
lowed : ‘ About eight o’clock the 
same evening, the Empress, on 
horseback, marched out of the 
town at the head of 9000, 10,000, 
or 12,000 men, with a great train 
of artillery, on the road to Peter- 
hoff, in order to attack the Em- 
peror, whether there or at Oranien- 
baum; and the next day, in the 
afternoon, we received intelligence 
of his Imperial Majesty having, 
without striking a stroke, sur- 


rendered his person and resigned 
his crown.’ This extraordinary 


and perfectly bloodless revolution 
was conceived and executed in 
rather less than two hours—an 
example which may be com- 
mended to the attention of all 
those nations with whom revolu- 
tions are so common. But we 
must pass on from Mr. Keith, 
whose career alone would furnish 
abundant materials for an article. 

The son who was destined to 
follow in his footsteps, Robert 
Murray Keith, was born on the 
20th of September 1730. Losing 
his mother when he was but eleven 
years of age, he was sent to school, 
first at Edinburgh, and then, in 
1746, to London, where his prin- 
cipal studies consisted of riding 
the great horse, fencing, French, 
fortification, music, and drawing. 
Classical studies, however, were 
not neglected; and at a later 
period young Keith became per- 
fectly conversant with French, 
Dutch, German, and Italian, In 
1758 we find him at Munster with 
the British troops as Major Keith ; 
and in the following year he was 
named to the command of the new 
Highland volunteers by Mr. Pitt. 
He joined the allied army in Ger- 
many under Prince Ferdinand in 
August 1759. The Highlanders 
fought with great intrepidity, and, 
in the language of the Prince of 
Brunswick, ‘did wonders,’ In 
the battle of Fellinghausen, in 
July 1761, they again rendered 
such conspicuous service as to 
draw forth a flattering mark of 
approbation from the commander- 
in-chief. The Highlanders had 
on this occasion resisted and re- 
pulsed the attacks of the chosen 
troops of France. Mr. Pitt once 
more took care of Colonel Keith 
after the war, and in 1769 he was 
appointed envoy to the Court of 
Saxony. Life at Dresden appears 
to have been all that was pleasant 
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and agreeable, and Keith’s letters 
to his sister about this period show 
him to have become perfectly ac- 
climatised to his new post. In 
the year 1771 Keith was removed 
tothe Court of Denmark. While 
ready to serve his king, who might 
command his services, he said, to 
the utmost verge of the globe, it 
was with great reluctance that the 
young diplomatist learnt of his 
removal from Dresden; yet the 
mission to Denmark was much 
more important and honourable, 
and it was destined to bring such 
reward and renown as he could 
never have achieved in Saxony. 
Before settling down at Copen- 
hagen, he paid visits to Vienna 
and Berlin, where he was received 
with distinguished favour by the 
sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, 
and introduced to many of the 
distinguished men in both capitals. 
Shortly after his arrival at the 
Danish capital, Keith wrote to 
his father as follows: ‘Copen- 
hagen is by far a finer city than I 
had figured to myself, or had a 
right to expect, from the other 
Danish towns I had seen upon 
the road. The streets are broad, 
the openings and squares spacious, 
and the palace, as well as several 
of the public buildings, magnifi- 
cent. The street in which my 
house stands leads to the new 
square, which is composed of 
palaces, built uniformly, and em- 
bellished by the famous equestrian 
statue of the late king, which is, 
in all probability, the finest in 
Europe. It is perfectly finished, 
but not yet uncovered; and you 
will hardly believe that the statue 
and its ornaments alone could 
have cost 120,000, which I am 
assured is true. I have hired Mr. 
Gunning’s house ; and the impos- 
sibility of finding a furnished one 
here made it absolutely necessary 
for me to purchase his furniture, 
for which I paid him two days 
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ago, 5127.! From this one ruin- 
ous article you may judge of the 
rest, and of the fair claim I had 
to additional emolument upon be- 
ing nominated to this commission, 
which it never entered into my 
brain to solicit. Climate, com- 
fort, society, all against me—the 
ruin of my fortune into the bar- 
gain would be too hard. My first 
audiences are over, and now my 
business must be to deserve the 
public and private esteem, and 
then I shall be prepared for what- 
ever circumstances occur. One of 
great moment, and for which we 
are daily looking, is the Queen’s 
confinement, which has already 
passed its allotted period.’ The 
child here referred to proved to be 
a daughter, the Princess of Hol- 
stein-Augustenburg, and mother 
to the late Queen of Denmark. 
With the above glimpse of Copen- 
hagen a century ago we come to a 
pause in our narrative. 

Place aux dames! Having 
traced the career of Colonel Keith 
to his settlement at that Court 
where he was to reap his greatest 
diplomatic laurels, we now come 
to the history of that unfortunate 
Queen who drew forth the sym- 
pathies of more than one people, 
and whose misfortunes it was the 
happy lot of the British envoy to 
alleviate. But four-and-twenty 
years of life that amiable and 
lovely Princess was fated to enjoy. 
In how many cases has Shake- 
speare’s immortal line proved true, 
‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown’! There is not a dynasty 
in Europe whose records do not 
furnish examples of this. The 
Hanoverian has been no exception 
to the rule; and it has been 
pointed out that, at the very same 
age as that at which Carolina 
Matilda of Denmark died, the 
gates of a neighbouring fortress 
had closed, scarcely less effectu- 
ally an her injured great-grand- 
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mother, Sophia Dorothea, consort 
of George I. The Princess, with 
whose romantic history we are 
now concerned, was the posthu- 
mous child of the Prince of Wales, 
eldest son of George II., and con- 
sequently sister to George III. 
Born on the 22d of July 1751, or 
rather more than four months 
after the death of her father, she 
was christened Carolina Matilda. 
She was destined to no common 
sorrows and troubles; yet ‘from 
her tenderest years,’ says Mrs. 
Gillespie Smyth, ‘this amiable 
Princess displayed the most en- 
dearing vivacity, and a sweetness 
of temper which secured to her 
the affection of her attendants. 
And, as she approached a maturer 
period, her heart and mind became 
susceptible of the most generous 
sentiments, and of a cultivation 
which fitted her to shine in the 
loftiest sphere with reputation and 
dignity. Her education reflects 
the greatest credit on her able 
surviving parent. She was well 
read in modern history, conver- 
sant with geography, spoke with 
correctness, eloquence, and fluency 
both German and French, and 
understood Latin. Her diction 
in English was pure, and her elo- 
cution graceful. She could with 
facility repeat the finest passages 
from our dramatic poets; and often 
rehearsed, with great judgment 
and propriety, whole scenes from 
Shakespeare’s mostadmired plays.’ 
In person she is represented as 
being somewhat above the middle 
size, well shaped, but with a slight 
tendency to embonpoint. Oval 
face, arched eyebrows, sweet and 
beautiful eyes, alabaster teeth, 
coral lips, a good complexion, and 
light-chestnut hair—such are the 
physical perfections accorded to 
her; while her voice was sweet 
and melodious, and her aspect 
rather gracious and majestic. Al- 
together, she was of most prepos- 


sessing appearance and manners. 
In disposition she was very affable 
and generous, and much isrecorded 
of her liberality and beneficence 
to the poor; for whom, indeed, 
she constantly gave the benefit of 
her own exertions. At a very 
early age she was asked in marri- 
age by the young King of Den- 
mark, Christian VII., who is de- 
scribed as a young man of many 
graces, both of mind and person. 
Singular to say, however, the 
Princess felt from the earliest 
moment no joyful sensations when 
she contemplated the approaching 
union ; and there must have been 
some secret repulsion to have 
caused this feeling. After the 
announcement of the alliance, 
while not losing much of her old 
charm to her immediate friends, 
she became pensive, reserved, and 
disquieted. But the difficult and 
perilous situation of the young 
monarch of Denmark must be re- 
membered in mitigation of the 
censure which is cast upon him. 
At a very early age he was thrown 
under the nefarious influence of 
the second wife of his father, 
Frederick V. This King was 
completely infatuated by his se- 
cond spouse, and after his death 
the consequences of this infatua- 
tion began to manifest themselves. 
‘The Dowager Queen, Juliana 
Maria,’ remarks a contemporary 
writer, ‘even before the King had 
closed his eyes, planned the bold 
and iniquitous scheme of snatch- 
ing the sceptre from the feeble 
hands of Christian VII., whose 
youth and timidity forwarded the 
evil designs of this artful princess, 
She had often, it is said, even dur- 
ing the lifetime of Frederick V., 
displayed, in his absence, her ill- 
will towards the Prince Royal, he 
being the sole obstacle to her son 
Frederick’s mounting the throne, 
to which she was passionately de- 
sirous of raising him.’ The young 
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King, her stepson, after his acces- 
sion, ‘never testified his firmness, 
or had the courage to defend his 
own opinion, on any other occasion 
than in the choice of Carolina 
Matilda of England ; whilst the 
Queen Dowager neither approved 
of the alliance, nor of the time 
fixed for the union.’ The marri- 
age, notwithstanding, was solemn- 
ised in due course at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, on the Ist of 
October 1766. The young Prin- 
cess wept on leaving her native 
land ; but well had it been that 
she had never known subsequently 
bitterer tears than those which she 
shed on parting with all that was 
dear to her in England. Queen 
Matilda’s firstappearance at Copen- 
hagen, with all her advantages of 
youth and beauty, and the warn 
acclamations of a delighted people, 
added fuel to the flames of jeal- 
ousy which burnt in the breast of 
the Queen Dowager. This of it- 
self made the position of the young 
Queen a difficult one to fill; but 
there was speedily to add to it 
the trouble which sprang from the 
conduct of her husband. Yet, 
‘ notwithstanding the vices of her 
husband, as he had a large fund 
of good-nature and generosity, she 
might have avoided the calamities 
that too soon overtook her, had it 
not been for the insinuations of 
conflicting nobles emulous for 
power, and the ceaseless intrigues 
of Juliana Maria.’ The latter's 
rage and dismay culminated on 
the 28th of January 1768, when 
the artillery of the forts and fleets 
of Zealand proclaimed the safe 
delivery of the young Queen and 
the birth of a male child. This 
event formed a serious bar to the 
chances of her own son’s accession 
to the throne. Driven to despera- 
tion, the scheming woman now 
began to work upon the King, 
surrounding him with worthless 
friends and associates. In 1768 
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the King of Denmark paid visits 
to London and Paris, where he 
lived in the most profuse and 
voluptuous manner. His stay in 
the latter city specially appears to 
have so worked upon his weak 
and dissolute mind, that he re- 
garded with aversion his return 
to his native country. Before 
arriving at Copenhagen he had 
become unjustly prejudiced against 
his consort, and, instead of testi- 
fying his joy and fondness at their 
first meeting, he sought to mortify 
her by his coolness and indif- 
ference. The intriguing Queen 
Dowager still further incensed him 
by her insinuations that the Queen 
had connections that were too 
close with some of her favourites. 
With other false and specious 
speeches she congratulated him 
upon his return. 

Yet what were the facts? It 
has been shown on indisputable 
authority that, during the absence 
of her husband, Carolina resided 
principally at the palace of Fre- 
dericksborg, where her conduct 
was free from reproach. She 
had no ambition for political 
power, and when pressed to join 
this or that faction, steadfastly 
declined. Her child and the 
nurse slept in the Royal apartment, 
and the Queen’s life was of the 
most retired description. But 
the day of severe trial was rapidly 
approaching. The Prime Minis- 
ter of Christian VII. was the 
notorious Count Struensee, who, 
born in obscurity in Holstein in 
the year 1737, rapidly advanced 
to the high position he afterwards 
held. Against the too stringent 
training of his youth Struensee 
in after life revolted, becoming 
wild and profligate. Accompany- 
ing the King to London and 
Paris, in the latter city he became 
acquainted with Count Brandt, a 
Dane of good family. Brandt 
had been a favourite of Christian 
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VIL., but was supplanted by one 
Count Holke. Struensee appears 
to have promised Brandt that if, 
on his return to Denmark, he 
should acquire sufficient credit at 
Court, he would use it to obtain 
the recall of his friend. After 
the King’s return home, Struensee 
was treated with marked favour. 
He was introduced to the Queen 
and created a Privy Councillor. 
The King and his consort, who 
had ceased to live together, were 
eventually reconciled by Struen- 
see, and the Count, in consequence, 
received from both every mark of 
consideration and regard. Brandt 
was recalled from exile, and in 
a short time Struensee wielded 
almost absolute power as First 
Minister. Struensee showed him- 
self to be a man capable of vigor- 
ous action, and though many of 
his measures brought upon him 
great odium and unpopularity, 
there were others initiated by him 
of a really wise and progressive 
character. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, ‘profligacy and ambition 
were the rocks on which he split. 
In a Court immersed in dissipation 
and criminal pleasures of every 
kind, he stood forth the avowed 
patronand guilty partaker ofevery 
fashionable vice. At masked balls, 
and other foreign amusements of 
that kind, then first introduced 
into the Danish metropolis, he 
was the gay leader and infatuated 
promoter of whatever tended to 
foster or encourage the dark arti- 
fices of gallantry and intrigue.’ 
Towards the end of his career, he 
exhibited a remarkable absence of 
vigilance and sagacity, perhaps 
the most essential requisites in 
one of his high position, when 
his enemies had become both 
numerous and powerful. Struen- 
see’s friendly relations with the 
Queen speedily began to be com- 
mented upon, and her Majesty 
herself aggravated popular rumour 


by frequently riding out in com- 
pany witlr the Minister. There 
was introduced at this time into 
Denmark a riding-habit of some- 
what masculine appearance, and 
the Queen’s indiscreet adoption of 
this habit did her no good with 
the populace. But there was 
not one of her subjects who 
charged her with worse indiscre- 
tions than these, or really believed 
in his heart that she was guilty 
of them. An old Court Cham- 
berlain, indeed, pointing to ber 
portrait some years after her 
death, exclaimed, ‘That was an 
angel ! 

The almost despotic power of 
Struensee was at length found to 
be too galling to be borne by 
many of the Danish nobles. 
Amongst these was Count Rant- 
zau, who, after using the Premier 
as a spy in the past, was fated to 
be the chief instrument in com- 
passing his downfall. Rantzau 
had in earlier life assisted in the 
revolution which placed Catherine 
of Russia on the throne. He 
had subsequently become the inti- 
mate friend of Frederick V. of 
Denmark, to whom he gave an 
assurance that he would never 
desert his son Christian. While 
Struensee was at the height of his 
power, an opportunity offered to 
Rantzau to work upon the feel- 
ings of the King. It is said that 
when Christian was staying at the 
Count’s mansion, Rantzau gazed 
on the debilitated being before 
him with looks fraught with 
more meaning than words, and a 
tear trickled down his furrowed 
cheek. The King was affected, 
and fora moment the old vivacity 
returned to his lack-lustre eye. 
Seizing the Count by the hand, 
he said, ‘ You were a true friend 
to my father; you will never be 
an enemy to me?’ ‘ Never, sire ; 
never will I hesitate to sacrifice 
my life in your defence!’ As he 

















spoke, the Count fell upon one 
knee, and drawing an antique 
ring from his finger, he put it on 
the King’s, adding in solemn 
tones, ‘ This ring, sire, was given 
me by your Royal father when I 
returned from Russia, and when, 
by fortunate exertions there, I 
was the humble means of avert- 
ing invasion from his kingdom. 
If ever your Majesty thinks your- 
self in danger, and you want the 
assistance of Rantzau, send this 
ring to me, and I will fly on the 
wings of affection and loyalty to 
youraid.’ But the monarch speed- 
ily relapsed into his former, and 
now normal and pitiable, condition 
of semi-idiotcy. 

Meanwhile, Struensee was tot- 
tering to his fall. Scandalous 
rumours gained currency as to his 
share in ministering to the King’s 
passions, thus undermining his 
health; and the name of the 
Queen also came in for its share 
of obloquy on other grounds. 
Her indiscretion in favouring a 
corrupt Minister (perhaps to be 
accounted for chiefly from the 
fact that she was grateful to him 
for reconciling the King and her- 
self) was animadverted upon ; and 
it now became evident that the 
impending catastrophe could not 
long be delayed. Colonel Keith 
seems to have been fully aware of 
Count Struensee’s danger, for in 
a Danish work, by Dr. Host, 
occurs this passage concerning 
Keith : ‘ This sensible and worthy 
man could not but be uneasy as 
to the influence which the danger 
that hovered over Struensee might 
have on the destiny of the Queen. 
He urged the Count to remove 
from the Court; but the latter, 
although aware of the danger, 
could not tear himself away.’ 
Now Keith himself had always 
been anxiovs not to be mixed up 
in Court intrigues; and in writing 
to his father shortly after his arri- 
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val at Copenhagen, he said: ‘The 
first step to render my mission 
useful to the King’s service is to 
establish my reputation as a man 
who is above all trick or low 
intrigue, and who will never inter- 
fere when he can do no good.’ 
So that we may be quite sure any 
steps he subsequently took were 
in no way prompted by a desire 
to meddle in these delicate affairs, 
but solely from a strong desire 
to act for the best. From the 
profligate clique of the Minister 
he held himself entirely aloof. 
In a sketch of Struensee penned 
by Colonel Keith, the writer thus 
rapidly traces the Count’s sin- 
gular rise to power: ‘I have 
reason to believe, how odd soever 
it may appear, that from his first 
admittance into the palace he 
laid his plan to be Prime Minister. 
He began by governing all those of 
his own sphere, and rendering him- 
self necessary to those of a higher. 
He was first made Lecteur du Roi, 
and a sort of Sécrétaire du Cabi- 
net ; then, on the return from Eng- 
land, Maitre des Requétes (an office 
which meant anything or every- 
thing); and soon after he called to 
his assistance the amiable and 
striking figures I have just now 
painted, viz. Rantzau, Gihler, and 
Brandt. He dismissed Count 
Bernstorff, Rosencrantz, Moltke, 
Thott—in short every Minister 
and great officer of the Crown. 
He acquired an_ irresistible 
ascendency over the throne; he 
made himself Chevalier de Ma- 
thilde and Count of Denmark ; and 
having abolished all Ministry and 
Council, he took to himself the 
exclusive title of Ministre du 
Cabinet ; Finances, Army, Navy, 
Colléges et Cuisines, every branch 
of power or prerogative rested 
in him. To consummate all, 
he procured and published a 
Royal sign- manual, declaring 
that whatever orders were given 
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by Count Struensee to the heads 
or subalterns of every board or 
department of Government should 
be obeyed instantly, implicitly, 
and without appeal.’ Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall, in his work on the Life 
and Times of Carolina Matilda, 
affirms that Sir R. M. Keith was 
strongly prejudiced against Stru- 
ensee. The British Envoy, he 
says, after expressing his dissatis- 
faction at remaining at his post, 
when he was prohibited from 
mixing himself up in the internal 
administration, adds, ‘If I am 
ordered to grapple with these 
gentry, I already feel (thank God) 
the superiority which honesty has 
over low cunning. I am sure, if 
I had carte blanche, I could 
already have dismissed half a 
dozen of the most worthless fel- 
lows alive.’ Sir Lascelles Wraxall 
has, we think, done some injustice 
to Keith, and mistaken his cha- 
racter in one respect. We have 
seen the depth of the British 
Envoy’s loyalty to his sovereign; 
and if he was prejudiced against 
Struensee, it was only the natural 
and indignant prejudice which a 
man feels against triumphant 
vice—a feeling which does him 
credit. Moreover, he already ex- 
perienced serious forebodings that 
the condition of affairs at the 
Danish Court would result disas- 
trously tothe sister of the monarch 
whom he faithfully served. 

A suggestion made by Brandt 
to Struensee that the Queen Dow- 
ager should be arrested and ban- 
ished was unfortunately rejected 
by Struensee. The partisans of 
Juliana Maria now began to plot 
actively. Queen Matilda having 
signified her intention of being 
present at the usual Court festivi- 
ties on the Ist of January 1772, her 
opponents, who had gained over 
a portion of the soldiery, resolved 
to break in among the crowd, to 
seize upon the Queen's friends, 
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and even to put them to death if 
resistance were attempted. An 
anonymeus warning sent to a 
nobleman in the Queen’s house- 
hold prevented the execution of 
this scheme. The Queen kept 
away from the festivities on the 
plea of indisposition. But another 
opportunity was afforded to the 
conspirators by a masked ball, 
which was given in the Royal 
palace on the 16th of January. 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall has fur- 
nished a graphic sketch of the 
incidents which occurred at this 
ball. Rantzau was to persuade 
the King to sign an order for the 
arrest of the Queen and her 
friends, while to Kéller Banner 
was assigned the important task 
of arresting Struensee. Rantzau, 
however, resolved to betray the 
conspirators ; but in this was pre- 
vented by the energy of Colonel 
von Kéller. The plan was suc- 
cessfully carried out ; and after the 
ball, which terminated at three 
o’clock, Struensee was arrested in 
his luxurious and magnificent 
apartments by Colonel von Koller. 
He and Brandt were conveyed to 
prison under the King’s warrant. 
‘Struensee, accompanied by of- 
ficers with drawn swords and 
loaded pistols, was put into the 
first of two coaches which stood 
at the door, and conveyed to the 
citadel. Here the prisoners were 
at first confined in a room belong- 
ing to the officers, two of whom, 
relieved every two hours, were 
constantly inside, and two senti- 
nels outside, the door. During 
their progress to the citadel Stru- 
ensee is said to have testified the 
deepest despondency, while his 
more energetic comrade, Count 
Brandt, whose ineffectual resist- 
ance at the time of his arrest, and 
dauntless conduct on the scaffold, 
attested his nobler origin as well 
as courageous temper, displayed 
the intrepidity which never for- 














sook him. On arriving at the cita- 
del, and when Count Struensee was 
delivered as a State prisoner to 
- the commandant, the former said, 
in a mournful voice, “I suppose 
this visit is totally unexpected by 
you?” “Not at all,” replied the 
uncourteous commandant. “I 
have been, for a long time past, 
constantly expecting your excel- 
lency.”’ With this ungracious 
welcome the King’s favourite ex- 
changed the palace for the prison. 

But we now turn to the arrest 
of a more august personage, Queen 
Caroiina Matilda. It seems that 
about five o’clock in the morning 
she was awakened by a Danish 
female attendant, who always lay 
in the adjoining room. The at- 
tendant held out a paper to her 
Majesty, which, with marks of 
agitation, she requested her mis- 
tress to peruse. It proved to be 
a request, couched in brief but 
respectful terms, to the effect that 
the King of Denmark, for rea- 
sons of a private nature, wished 
her to remove to one of the Royal 
palaces in the country for a few 
days. The Queen immediately 
understood her misfortune and 
the imminence of her danger. 
* Conscious that, if she could only 
gain access to the King, she could 
in a moment overturn the plans 
of her enemies, she sprang out of 
bed, and, without waiting to put 
on anything except a petticoat 
and shoes, she rushed into the 
antechamber. There the first ob- 
ject which she met was Count 
Rantzau, seated quietly in a chair, 
Reéollecting then her dishevelled 
state, she cried out, “ Eloignez- 
vous, Monsieur le Comte, pour 
l'amour de Dieu, car je ne suis pas 
présentable !” She immediately 
ran back into her chamber, and 
hastily threw on some clothes, 
assisted by her women. On at- 
tempting a second time to leave 
her room, she found that Rantzau 
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had withdrawn himself, but had 
stationed an officer in the door- 
way, who opposed her further 

. Rendered almost frantic 
by this insult added to her dis- 
tress, she seized him by the hair, 
demanding to see Count Struensee 
or the King. “ Madam,” said he, 
“T only do my duty and obey my 
orders, There is no Count Stru- 
ensee now, nor can your Majesty 
see the King.” Having pushed 
him aside, she advanced to the 
door of the antechamber, where 
two soldiers had crossed their 
firelocks in order to stop her pro- 
gress. The Queen commanded 
them to let her pass, and added 
promises of reward if they obeyed. 
Both the soldiers fell on their 
knees, and one of them said in 
Danish, “It is a sad duty, but 


we must perform it. Our heads 
are answerable if we allow 
your Majesty to pass.” As no 


man, however, dared to lay hands 
upon the Queen, she stepped 
over the muskets, which were 
crossed, and ran half wild along 
the corridor to the King’s apart- 
ment. She even forced her way 
into it by violence ; but her ene- 
mies, aware that she might try to 
gain admittance, and justly appre- 
hensive of her influence over him, 
had taken the precaution of re- 
moving him betimes to another 
part of the palace.’ 

Sir L. Wraxall gives a different 
version of the arrest from this, 
though both accounts are substan- 
tially the same. The following is 
what passed, according to Wrax- 
all, after Rantzau’s attitude to- 
wards the Queen had assumed a 
menacing character : 

** Villain !” the impassioned 
Queen cried to him, “is that the 
language of a servant to a mon- 
arch? Go, most contemptible of 
men! Go, you dre loaded with 
shame and disgrace; but I am 
not afraid of you!” 

8 
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‘These words from the daunt- 
less young Queen infuriated the 
haughty Rantzau ; but he did not 
dare to carry ont his ruffianly or- 
ders by seizing the brave Princess ; 
hence he gave his comrades an 
imperious glance to interfere. The 
boldest of the three advanced and 
seized the Queen round the waist ; 
but she tore herself away from 
him, shrieked for assistance as 
loudly as she could, and hastened 
along the -passage to the secret 
stairs ; but her women held her 
back, and said, 

** Your Majesty cannot pass 
out ; for all the doors are guarded 
by sentries, and no one will listen 
to your cry for help.” 

‘Left alone with four armed 
soldiers, and rendered desperate 
by anger and shame, the unfortu- 
nate Princess rushed to a window, 
tore it open, and was about to 
hurl herself out; but an officer 
seized her round the waist and 
held her back by force. Beside 
herself with passion, she seized 
the impudent man by the hair 
and struggled with him alone, 
when another of the officers had 
to assist his comrade against a 
defenceless woman. She resisted 
him as well, and, though half 
naked, continued the struggle 
with the courage of despair, till 
she at length fell back in a faint- 
ing state. Rantzau watched this 
scene with great gusto ; and when 
the women brought their mistress 
round again, he ordered them to 
conduct her into an adjoining 
room and dress her, while he sent 
for Count von der Osten, who 
might induce her to yield.’ 

Being perfectly exhausted, the 
Queen offered no further resist- 
ance. She was informed that she 
must instantly quit Copenhagen ; 
and after some difficulty she was 
got into a coach with her ladies 
and a major in the Danish ser- 
vice. Her little daughter fol- 
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lowed in a second carriage. The 
vehicles drove off to Kronborg, in 
which fortress the unhappy woman 
was confined. ‘There was im- 
mured,’ observes a contemporary 
writer, ‘in the gloomy mansions 
of guilt and horror, a Queen, 
whose personal charms and men- 
tal accomplishments would have 
melted into compassion the heart 
of a ruffian. In this inhospitable 
fortress she had not even been 
permitted to have the necessary 
clothes to prepare herself against 
the severity of the weather in 
this frozen region ; nor was she 
indulged with more conveniences 
in her apartments than those 
granted to criminals of the lowest 
station, but treated with the great- 
est indignity by her unfeeling 
keepers and an insolent soldiery.’ 

lt is stated that on reaching 
the fortress of Kronborg, the 
Queen was so exhausted that she 
was carried up to a sleeping-apart- 
ment, On seeing the couch, how- 
ever, she shrieked : ‘ Away! away 
from here! There is no rest for 
the miserable, no rest for me any 
more’ She at last found relief 
in tears ; for which she thanked 
God as the only consolation of 
which her enemies could not de- 
prive her. Then, hearing herdaugh- 
ter’s voice, she flew to her. ‘ You, 
too, here! . Dear innocent crea- 
ture! O, in that case your poor 
mother is not utterly wretched.’ 
She clasped the child warmly to her 
breast. Two days elapsed before 
the Queen would touch food, or 
lie down upon the bed ; but after- 
wards she began to regain calm- 
ness and patience. 

Trials still harder to bear fol- 
lowed. The populace were in- 
cited against the Queen by paid 
wretches, who shouted, ‘Justice 
against Matilda!’ and ‘Vivat Re- 
gina Juliana / the latter cry of 
course referring to the Queen's 
deadliest enemy. Prince Frede- 























rick, the Queen Dowager’s son, 
was even spoken of as the here- 
ditary prince. The State Coun- 
cil, composed almost exclusively 
of those who had conspired against 
the Queen, ‘ declared her, without 
any form of trial, guilty of adul- 
tery, and of being privy to the 
poison administered to her hus- 
band ; and would probably have 
passed upon her Majesty a most 
iniquitous sentence, if Mr. Keith, 
the English Minister, had not 
solemnly protested against all 
acts of violence with which the 
person of the Queen seemed to be 
threatened. He bravely vindi- 
cated oppressed innocence in a 
manner worthy of his character, 
refuted with much energy her 
accusers, and concluded with 
denouncing the vengeance of his 
nation, and the bombardment of 
Copenhagen, if justice were not 
done to the sister of his sovereign.’ 
These strong representations ‘had 
a salutary effect, and suspended 
the immediate effect of a hasty 
and precipitate judgment. 

The Queen wrote as follows 
during her captivity to Sir R. M. 
Keith : ‘ From the first day of my 
iniquitous arrest and severe cap- 
tivity, I foresaw that the rage of 
my enemies would insist on the 
loss of my liberty and my life. I 
am perfectly resigned to my fate 
either way; but the thought of 
my reputation being tarnished, 
and my dear children abandoned 
to the mercy of a people unjustly 
prejudiced against the legitimacy 
of their birth, overwhelms me 
with the most pungent grief. 
Has the King my brother, then, 
abandoned me? Great God! 
Will no one, then, avenge my 
innocence and my memory? And 
then she makes a fervent appeal 
to the Envoy for help. This is 
not the language of a guilty wo- 
man ; and yet shortly afterwards, 
by dint of a most unworthy 
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stratagem, and when in an irre- 
sponsible condition, she was in- 
duced to sign a confession which 
there is no reason whatever now 
to doubt was entirely false. Sir 
R. M. Keith appealed to his sove- 
reign at home, and by way of 
reply there came the Order of the 
Bath, the insignia having been 
enclosed with the King’s own 
hands. Lord Suffolk, the Foreign 
Secretary, writing to the elder Mr. 
Keith, congratulated him upon 
the eminent merits of his son, and 
added: ‘ His Majesty has directed 
me to inform Sir R. Keith that he 
chose the time previous to the 
issue of his negotiation, on pur- 
pose to distinguish his merit, in- 
dependent of his success; and 
he has been pleased to signify 
that the whole is to be considered 
as his act, and that Sir R. Keith 
is not to inquire into the expenses 
of the present his Majesty has 
made.’ No favour by a monarch 
could have been more flatteringly 
conferred. The situation which 
Sir R. M. Keith occupied at this 
juncture was undoubtedly a very 
difficult one ; but in commenting 
upon it he himself well observed 
that the man ‘ who has done his 
best and despises Fortune may 
sleep in quiet.’ The untoward fate 
of Carolina Matilda hastened the 
end of the Princess Dowager of 
England, who, until within a 
few moments of her death, had 
given no tokens of so sad an 
event. Her daughter's pitiable 
case had moved her greatly; and 
some hours after bidding the 
King good-night with greater af- 
fection than usual, she suddenly 
laid her hand upon her heart, and 
expired without a groan. 

The trial of the two Counts 
came on in due course, and both 
were found guilty, according to 
universal expectation. Count 
Struensee was pronounced guilty 
of having embezzled from the 
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King’s coffers a large sum of gold 
equal to 125,000/. sterling; of 
having expedited many orders 
from the Cabinet without the 
King’s knowledge; of an unbe- 
coming familiarity with the Queen ; 
of having secreted several ietters 
which should have been laid be- 
fore the King; of having coun- 
selled the King to disband his 
guards ; of forging and falsifying 
a draft ; and of suspicious arrange- 
ments in thecity. Count Brandt 
was found guilty of having been 
privy to Struensee’s free inter- 
course with the Queen and all his 
other supposed crimes, without 
divulging them ; of having laid 
violent hands upon the King’s 
person ; and also of evil designs 
against his Majesty. These accu- 
sations, which were equivalent to 
high treason, were punishable by 
the Danish law with forfeiture, 
confiscation, and death. Conse- 
quently Struensee’s sentence ran 
as follows: ‘John Frederick 
Struensee has (agreeable to the 
Danish statute-law, book vi. chap- 
ter iv. article 1) for his crimes 
forfeited his honour, estate, and 
life. His coat-of-arms shall be 
broken by the common execu- 
tioner. His right hand shall be 
cut off, and afterwards his head ; 
his body shall be quartered, and 
exposed on a wheel; his head 
and hand to be placed on a pole, 
and fixed over the gates.” A 
similar sentence was passed on 
Count Ernevoldt Brandt. It is 
said that during their imprison- 
ment both criminals were brought 
to confess the wickedness and 
folly of their past lives, through 
the exertions of two worthy pas- 
tors ; that both acknowledged to a 
contrite sense of guilt before God, 
and earnestly prayed for forgive- 
ness. A long and circumstantial 
account in connection with Stru- 
ensee’s conversion was subse- 


quently published. The former 
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Minister and his associate were_ 
executed before the east gate of 
the city of Copenhagen, in the 
centre of a field, on a scaffold 
erected for that purpose. Brandt 
behaved with unparalleled cool- 
ness while his hand was cut off, 
and went through the rest of his 
sentence with amazing intrepidity. 
Struensee appears to have had a 
strong natural dread of death ; 
and when his hand was cut off 
previous to his execution, his 
whole body fell into convulsions. 
Meantime the trial of the Queen 
proceeded. It is, indeed, truly 
astonishing that, in regard to this 
iniquitous prosecution, according 
to one writer, the King, ‘so far 
from accusing her of infidelity, 
and other crimes still more atro- 
cious, declared more than once 
that she was worthy of a husband 
more disposed than himself to do 
justice to her charms and virtues ; 
while the generous avowal of his 
excesses and irregularities justi- 
fied the indifference and disgust 
she had long cherished towards 
him. If she could, during her 
confinement, have obtained an 
interview with him, it is not to 
be doubted that her Majesty 
would have compelled him to have 
made her due reparation for the 
injuries she had received. The 
Dowager, however, constantly 
prevented all intercourse between 
them, being certain that the Queen 
would have recovered her liberty, 
and made her enemies repent of 
their injustice, had she been con- 
fronted with the King.’ As all 
the accusations against the Queen 
were false, the nefarious plan of 
having her degraded and punish- 
ed with death, and her children 
declared illegitimate, proved abor- 
tive. The Dowager, in considera- 
tion of these facts, and dreading 
the just anger of the King of Great 
Britain, was fain to yield to the 
commutation of the Queen’s in- 























tended sentence to perpetual im- 
prisonment at the extremity of 
the frozen deserts of Jutland. 
Thanks to the energetic efforts of 
Sir Robert Keith, however, the 
regency of Denmark was at length 
compelled to deliver up the Queen 
to the English representative, who 
was appointed to accompany her 
into the Electorate of Hanover, 
where the castle of Zell had been 
allotted her by her Royal brother 
for her residence. Sir Robert 
Keith also obtained a pension of 
50007. per annum towards the 
support of her Majesty’s house- 
hold and dignity ; and thus all 
idea of hostility between Great 
Britain and Denmark subsided. 
That we were prepared to take 
strong measures, however, was 
made quite evident. 
After the departure of Carolina 
Matilda, the Queen Dowager found 
that the control of State affairs 
was not so easy and pleasant as 
she had imagined. This scheming 
woman was compelled always to 
be on the qui vive to quell all sen- 
timents favourable to the deposed 
Princess, and she was obliged also 
to use the utmost assiduity in 
maintaining her influence over 
the King. Banished from Court, 
the young Queen solaced herself 
in retirement with her children, to 
whom she was passionately at- 
tached. Her strong affection for 
them had more than once attract- 
ed the admiration of Sir R. M. 
Keith. At Zell she indulged those 
literary tastes which were ever 
dear to her, and which formed now 
an additional solace. At last a 
project was conceived for restoring 
her to the throne of Denmark, 
She was visited by Mr. N. Wrax- 
all, who communicated to her the 
details of this project, and with 
him she held several important 
conversations, and laid down 
plans for further proceedings. 
The enterprise made great pro- 
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gress ; it was one in which some 
of the first nobility of Denmark, 
Norway, and Holstein were en- 
gaged, and King George III. gave 
his consent to it. The sudden 
death of the Queen herself pre- 
vented the fruition of the newly- 
built hopes. Having momentarily 
gazed at the corpse of one of her 
pages, who had died of scarlet 
fever, on the following day her 
Majesty complained to her bed- 
chamber woman that the image of 
the dead page had appeared to 
her all through the night and 
filled her with terror. On the 
third day after this she was taken 
seriously ill, and she told her 
physician that she was sure her 
indisposition was beyond the 
reach of medicine. On the 11th 
of May 1775, she expired, being 
then in her twenty-fourth year 
only. Pastor Lehzen, who saw 
her die, stated that he never wit- 
nessed so easy a dissolution. 
There were rumours that the 
Queen had been poisoned, but 
there is no doubt that these sus- 
picions were groundless. 

Thus perished this beautiful 
and unfortunate Princess ; and if 
further proof of her innocence 
were required (though happily that 
does not need establishing), it 
would be found in a letter which 
the Queen herself wrote, not long 
before her death, to her brother, 
King George III., and whose au- 
thenticity Sir L. Wraxall regards 
as incontestable. This remark- 
able and pathetic document runs 
as follows : 


‘Sire——In the most solemn 
hour of my life I turn to you, 
my Royal brother, to express my 
heart’s thanks for all the kindness 
you have shown me during my 
whole life, and especially in my 
misfortune. 

‘I die willingly ; for nothing 
holds me back—neither my youth 
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nor the pleasures which might 
await me, near or remote. How 
could life possess any charms for 
me, who am separated from all 
those I love—my husband, my 
children, and my relatives? I, 
who am myself a Queen and of 
Royal blood, have lived the most 
wretched life, and stand before 
the world an example that neither 
crown nor sceptre affords any pro- 
tection against misfortune. 

‘But I die innocent. I write 
this with a trembling hand, and 
feeling death imminent—I am in- 
nocent! QO, that it might please 
the Almighty to convince the 
world after my death that I did 
not deserve any of the frightful 
accusations by which the calum- 
nies of my enemies stained my 
character, wounded my heart, tra- 
duced my honour, and trampled 
upon my dignity ! 

‘ Sire, believe your dying sister, 
a Queen, and, even more, a Chris- 
tian, who would gaze with terror 
on the other world if her last con- 
fession were a falsehood. I die 
willingly ; for the unhappy bless 
the tomb, 

‘But more than all else, and 
even than death, it pains me that 
not one of all those whom I loved 
in life is standing by my dying 
bed, to grant me a last consolation 
by a pressure of the hand or a 
glance of compassion, and to close 
my eyes in death. 

‘Still, I am not alone. God, 
the sole witness of my innocence, 
is looking down on my bed of 
agony, which causes me such suf- 
ferings. My guardian angel is 
hovering over me, and will soon 
guide me to the spot where I shall 
be able to pray for my friends, 
and also for my persecutors. 

‘ Farewell, then, my Royal bro- 
ther! May Heaven bless you, my 
husband, my children, England, 
Denmark, and the whole world ! 
Permit my corpse to rest in the 
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grave of my ancestors. And now 

the last unspeakably long fare- 

well from your unfortunate 
‘CaROLINE MarILpa.’ 


Sir Lascelles Wraxall says that 
this letter reached him -through 
the Duchess of Augustenburg, who 
was allowed to take a copy by 
the late King of Hanover. The 
Queen’s supreme wish—the vin- 
dication of her character—has 
been abundantly fulfilled. There 
is other striking proof of her in- 
nocence. M. Roques, pastor of 
the French Protestant church in 
Zell, who was frequently sum- 
moned into the presence of the 
Queen, stated that after reciting 
the prayers for the dying, just be- 
fore the Princess breathed her last 
breath, she turned to him and 
said : ‘M. Roques, I am about to 
appear before God. I protest 
that I am innocent of the crimes 
imputed against me, and that I 
was never faithless to my hus- 
band.’ " 

Here should close our sad and 
tragic story, and we will only 
delay the end for a moment by 
referring to the reaction in her 
favour which followed upon the 
Queen's death. The conspirators 
now began to conspire against 
each other, and intrigues at the 
Danish Court were the order of 
the day. The infamous plotters 
in course of time one by one re- 
ceived their deserts, and the as- 
cendency of Juliana Maria and 
her son was utterly overthrown 
by the Crown Prince. On being 
deposed, the Queen Dowager 
waxed furious ; but her rage and 
fury somewhat subsided under 
the threat of arrest and imprison- 
ment. ‘When the fire of 1794 


completely destroyed the splendid 
Christiansborg Palace, the two 
Royal conspirators against Stru- 
ensee and Caroline Matilda were 
left without a roof in the capital, 




















and were obliged to seek shelter 
with private persons uatil their 
future abode was prepared for 
them in the Amalienborg Palace. 
Here mother and son lived quietly 
till their death: the former en- 
gaged with penances, for which 
her crimes against her own 
daughter-in law and an innocent 
Minister were sufficient reason ; 
the latter, more honourably, in 
promoting the arts and sciences, 
for-which the appanage of 12,000 
dollars, granted him on the ex- 
change of territory for resigning 
the coadjutorship of the princi- 
pality of Liibeck, afforded him 
the means.’ By his consort, a 
Princess of Mecklenburg, he had 
two sons and two daughters—the 
younger of the latter being the 
grandmother of the beautiful and 
much-beloved Alexandra, Princess 
of Wales. 

Of Queen Carolina Matilda’s 
champion, Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, something also still rémains 
to be said. His conduct at the 
Danish Court rendered him ex- 
ceedingly popular amongst his 
English friends, and the letters 
from distinguished men with 
which his correspondence abounds 
fully show the esteem in which 
he was held by others of his con- 
temporaries. His public career 
may be very briefly stated. He 
was placed in the diplomatic 
career by Marshal Conway, when 
Secretary of State. After hold- 
ing other appointments, as we 
have seen, he was appointed Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to the 
Court of Vienna; and his brother 
Sir Basil (in whose fortunes he 
had always taken the keenest in- 
terest) was appointed Governor 
of Jamaica. Sir Robert, who was 
made a Privy Councillor, was 
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lieutenant-general in the army 
and colonel of the 10th regiment 
of foot. He resigned his post at 
Vienna in the year 1792, and re- 
turned to England; but only 
lived to enjoy his well-merited 
retirement for three years. ‘ Un- 
sophisticated in character by a 
sojourn in Courts, unchilled in 
heart by sixty-five years’ inter- 
course with the world, unbroken 
in spirits by the long yoke of po- 
litical servitude, it was almost in 
the exercise of cheerful hospitality 
that the life of this great and 
good man found a characteristic 
conclusion. A few intimate 
friends (among others, Baron Ja- 
cobi, the Prussian Minister in 
London, with whom he had 
formed a peculiar friendship while 
filling a situation at Vienna) had 
dined with Sir R. M. Keith ata 
villa he then occupied near Ham- 
mersmith; after seeing them to 
their carriages, he was struck 
down on his threshold with an 
instantaneous and fatal effusion 
of water on the chest, and died 
lamented, as he had lived beloved, 
on the 7th of July 1795.’ By 
way of accounting for his sudden 
death, it was stated in the jour- 
nals of the day that Sir Robert 
was corpulent in body, and had a 
very short neck. It was added, 
moreover, that his father died 
almost as suddenly. 

Sir Robert Murray Keith ren- 
dered many important diplomatic 
services to his country ; but there 
is no episode in the career of this 
distinguished diplomatist which 
sheds such lustre upon his name 
as his championship, in a moment 
of extreme peril, of that hapless 
Princess of England who after- 
wards became Queen Carolina 
Matilda of Denmark. 





AN ENTR’ACTE. 


—~f~——___. 


‘AparTMENTs to let! I wonder 
if they would do? 

He who thus pondered was 
standing in the middle of the 
road, which a quarter of a mile 
further on became the High-street 
of Penmouth, a town on the 
western coast. 

He was staring meditatively at 
a long white gate, on which was 
fastened a board, bearing the 
above-quoted inscription. The 
gate was set between a high hedge, 
white with hawthorn bloom; 
above it the laburnums shook 
their golden locks ; and beyond it 
was a winding path, leading down 
between shrubberies to a house 
which, however, could not be seen 
from the road. 

‘I might as well try,’ was the 
conclusion arrived at by the in- 
dividual before the gate; and, lift- 
ing the latch, he swung the wicket 
backward and entered the garden. 

The path led downward be- 
tween thickly set syringas, already 
showing their ffower-buds, and 
the dark-green arbutus and lau- 
restinus. A sharp turn brought 
him suddenly in front of the 
house—a long rambling building 
of gray stone, which looked rather 
surprised at the neglected state of 
itself and its grounds, and sulky 
at the degrading announcement, 
again put forth in a front window, 
of there being ‘Apartments to let.’ 

‘What a nice old place!’ 
thought the stranger, as he rang 
at the front door, and the rusty 
bell-wire creaked in orthodox 
romance fashion. ‘ I wonder what 
has made it come down in the 
world ? 


Romance, however, was dis- 
pelled by the appearance of the 
lady who opened the door—a 
stout red-faced dame of fifty, her 
countenance framed by tight rolls 
of dark hair and a miraculous 
cap. 

The gentleman had come after 
the lodgings. How many rooms 
would he want? A bedroom and 
sitting room, she supposed. As a 
rule, she preferred letting to fami- 
lies ; but as this was not the busy 
time of the year, and as they had 
let part of the roonfs to a lady, 
and as—'Would the gentleman 
follow her? And Mrs, Watkins, 
mistress of old Horneck Manor- 
house, led the way up-stairs, quite 
trembling with secret eagerness to 
secure a second lodger at a time 
of year when visitors to Penmouth 
were rare. 

‘You have a large old house,’ 
said the stranger, as he fol- 
lowed her along the hall up the 
wide staircase, and noted the 
quaint carving over the doors, the 
delicate moulding of the cornices. 

‘Yes, sir; we don’t live on 
this side of the house at all our- 
selves There's plenty of room 
for me and my master and the 
children on the other side, which 
used to be the servants’ part in 
the old times. You don’t know 
Penmouth, sir? This used to be 
Horneck Manor, and the lords of 
the manor used to have rights 
over the whole of Penmouth. 
But the people it belonged to 
went to rack and ruin, and so did 
the place.’ 

‘How? 

‘ Mines and drink,’ replied Mrs. 
































Watkins tersely. ‘ We shouldn't 
have taken the house; but my 
husband he wanted to farm the 
land, and as we couldn't have it 
without the house, we thought 
we'd do the best we could by 
letting the rooms.’ 

Her possible lodger could 
easily imagine this best to be not 
at all bad. The old house was by 
no means in good repair, and even 
@ person not much learned in the 
value of house property could 
guess that a rather tumble-down 
dwelling in the extreme west of 
England, three hundred miles 
from London, did not command 
a very exorbitant rent. 

Still, Horneck House was a 
singularly perfect specimen of its 
class. It had been built in 1603, 
as was still registered in stone 
over the back door, and had never 
been spoilt by additions. Poor 
old house, it was sadly maltreated 
now with green-glass lustres spr- 
mounting the delicate grace of the 
carved- wood mantelpieces, and 
the walls of the staircase “embel- 
lished by a many-coloured wall- 
paper, displaying, in a series of 
blotched scenes, the drama of do- 
mestic life in China. 

Despite of this, the rooms that 
were to let took the visitor's fancy 
greatly. The sitting-room was on 
the first floor, and from the win- 
dow could be seen in the distance 
the blue waters of the bay and 
the fretted line of coast; and 
nearer was the garden, a wide 
expanse of grass, that had once 
been lawn, in the midst of which 
was a patriarchal mulberry-tree. 

The bedroom was quaint enough, 
and would not have been easy to 
match, telling eloquently, as it 
did, how the old house had fallen 
from its high estate. It was a 
very large room, leading by a door 
at the further end to*another of 
equal size; but it was chiefly re- 
markable from the upper end of 
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the room being raised two steps 
above the other, so as to form a 
dais or stage. 

‘I suppose this was built for 
masques,’ said the stranger mus- 
ingly. 

‘ That's just what people say, 
sir, said Mrs. Watkins. ‘ Some- 
thing like acting, masks are, aren't 
they? I often tell Watkins we 
might let this room for a theatre ; 
but he don’t like the idea, sir, 
being a Wesleyan.’ 

*1 will take the rooms,’ said 
the visitor, who did not seem to 
have heard much of this speech. 
‘I’m staying at the King’s Hotel. 
Major Norman, that’s my name ; 
but as it means nothing to you, I 
suppose you would like a week’s 
rent in advance.’ 

Mrs. Watkins smiled blandly 
and deprecatingly, and murmured 
something about ‘gentlemen b2ing 
so much pleasanter to deal with 
than ladies; not but what the lady 
down-stairs—’ 

All preliminaries were satisfac- 
torily arranged, and the nexteven- 
ing found Major Norman comfort- 
ably settled in his new quarters. 
Mrs. Watkins proved herself by 
no means a bad cook, and served 
her lodger for dinner with a spring 
chicken delicately roasted, fresh- 
cut asparagus, and a gooseberry- 
tart with clotted cream. A hamper 
of wine had arrived from London, 
Vincent Norman not being a man 
to trust himself in the matter of 
drinks to the tender mercies of 
the Penmouth wine merchant. 

‘ Fate cannot harm me, I have 
dined to-day,’ he murmured, as a 
neat-handed and bright -fxced 
Phyllis retired after clearing away 
the dinner things, and left him 
alone in his glory. ‘ This is better 
than that confounded hotel; I be- 
lieve I shall be able to work here. 
Shall I begin to-night? No; I'll 
have a smoke, and think over it— 
plan it out.’ 
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He filled his pipe slowly, drew 
up an armchair to the window, 
and leant back in the seat, enjoy- 
ing the freshness of the air blown 
across the western sea. 

Vincent Norman was a man of 
about thirty-five, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, well knit, the ideal soldier 
in form, but w:th a face which, 
though not unsoldierlike, looked 
rather to belong to the man of 
thought than of action. He had 
a broad forehead, but with soft 
dark hair, musing gray eyes, lips 
that could be either sweet or 
stern, but which of late years had 
grown a little bitter in their smile, 
a little hard in their repose under 
the well-trimmed moustache; a 
straight nose, not too thin; a 
strong but not heavy jaw. He 
was good-looking, certainly—not 
quite handsome in the usual sense 
of the term, but it was not a face 
that one soon tired of. 

It was a fair night; the May 
moon rose softly over the distant 
sea, and touched the jutting-out 
edges of the coast with her clear 
light. In the cold brightness the 
blossom - laden hawthorns and 
pear-trees in the garden below 
Major Norman’s sitting - room 
gleamed like snow, and the wide 
lawn was chequered by the dark 
shadows of the trees on the paler 
turf. There was evidently a 
stream somewhere beyond the 
dark belt of sleeping trees that 
shut in the end of the garden, for 
Vincent Norman could hear the 
low plash and ripple of running 
water. 

A nightingale was singing 
among the branches with that 
passionate liquid tremble which 
stirs so strange a delight in us, 
and Vincent wondered vazuely 
how long it was since he had 
heard that bird’s song amid the 
blossoming sweetness of an Eng- 
lish May. 

How long? So long ago, that 
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the memory awakened by those 
throbbing notes seemed to be part 
of another life. The song took 
him back out of his present self 
to an ardent dreaming boyhood 
when all had seemed possible. 
He did not know when the bird 
ceased to sing; but when he shook 
himself free from the thought of 
the dead years, all was silent, ex- 
cept the far-off ripple of the brook, 
and the low rustling of the breeze 
through the boughs. He rose, 
with something between a sigh 
and a yawn, and was looking for 
the day’s paper, when he heard 
from below the tender quiver of a 
violin. 

Was it fancy? Vincent leant 
out of his window and looked 
down, but he could see nothing; 
the window of the lower room 
was at right angles with his. He 
leant back again in his chair and 
listened to Schubert's serenade, 
released from silence by the touch 
of some one to whom music was 
life. The sound of the violin, 
unalléyed by any grosser music, 
rose through the night air with 
an infinite sadness and sweetness, 
telling, in that yearning cry of love, 
of the fulness of human melan- 
choly, of joy too near akin to 
sorrow. 

As the serenade died away in 
the stillness, Major Norman held 
his breath, Who was the mu- 
sician? ‘The lady down-stairs? 
Presently the violin sang again ; 
this time a cavatina of Raff's, ten- 
der and passionate ; then, after a 
pause, there came one of the 
wildest, gayest, and most mourn- 
ful of Chopin’s waltzes. That 
was the end ; the silence was not 
again broken by the sound of the 
violin. 

‘Is it “the lady down-stairs” ? 
thought Major Norman. ‘I won- 
der what she is like? Forty-eight 
and frightful, I suppose ; or, more 
likely, it isn't she at all, but some 














visitor or relative of the music- 
master genus. Whoever it is, 
knows how to play. She can’t be 
young and unmarried, or she 
wouldn’t be here alone. How the 
deuce do I know she is alone? 
_and what the devil does it matter 
to me? If she were the very 
spirit of romance, 


“ Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flowery fields in May,” 


I didn’t come here to make a fool 
of myself, but to set to work in 
earnest.’ 

He got up late the next morn- 
ing, and it was about one o'clock 
when he sauntered out of doors, 
and took the road down to the 
shore. The beach was deserted ; 
the children and nursemaids who 
had populated it during the fere- 
noon had departed to their mid- 
day dinners. One old gentleman 
in a bath-chair was being dragged 
slowly along the esplanade ; three 
small boys were doing their best 
to commit suicide by hurling 
themselves violently down from 
the esplanade on to the sands 
below; and two coastguardsmen 
were sitting, half in and half out- 
side the lifeboat-house, ready for 
a chat with, or a tip from, any 
stranger. Major Norman was well 
acquainted with their habits, and, 
not feeling a desire for conversa- 
tion, briefly replied to their 
original remark of ‘Fine morning, 
sir, by ‘ Very,’ and, turning away 
from the esplanade, took the road 
that followed the line of the bay, 
past Penmouth and the little fish- 
ing village which nearly joins it. 
He walked along under hanging 
boughs, by apple orchards in which 
the trees were just past the full 
flush of their rosy bloom, and 
under gray stone walls over which 
the ivy clambered, and which a 
month before had been gilded by 
the primroses and purpled by the 
dog-violets, which grew in every 
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mossy crevice and chink between 
the stones. 

As he reached a place where 
the road branched off into two, 
he hesitated for a moment which 
way he should choose. One, as 
he knew, still followed the line 
of the bay ; the other was a nar- 
row woody lane, with steep banks 
and overarched by trees. He 
turned down the latter path, and 
had gone a little way when he 
saw some one in front of him 
—a lady, standing high on the 
steep bank, which she had climbed 
to gather some late - blooming 
primroses. Her face was turned 
from Major Norman, and she did 
not perceive his approach till he 
was quite close, and she caught 
sight of him as she sprang down 
from the bank. Her look was one 
of half recognition, half doubt ; 
then a smile flashed over her face 
as she exclaimed, 

* Major Norman ! 

* Miss Duncombe ! 

She was a woman of twenty- 
eight or thirty, very graceful, with 
gold-brown hair which caught the 
light, a beautiful forehead, and 
more beautiful eyes. She wore a 
dress of dull olive-green, and her 
hands were full of flowers she had 
gathered—dark wild hyacinths, 
golden cowslips, a cluster of the 
apple-bloom’s mingled rose and 
snow, and the pale primroses. A 
vision of spring? Hardly: rather 
a very gracious perfectly-dressed 
woman. In spite of her woodland 
surroundings, she involuntarily 
reminded one of Piccadilly. Her 
dress was very quiet, but spoke 
eloquently of the mistress-hand 
that had made it; her gloves, 
boots, hat, were all too perfect to 
be picturesque. Nevertheless, she 
was a fair picture, and her face 
was charming enough to make one 
forget her attire. 

‘ Are you very much astonished 
to see me here?’ she said. 
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* Well, yes, though it is always 
foolish to be surprised.’ 

‘You thought I was bound to 
be in London, and at my toil of 
amusing the British public. No ; 
I am on sick-leave, and came down 
here to recruit. The doctors won't 
let me sing for another month yet: 
I have been ill. But you can't 
be more surprised to see me than 
I am to see you. I did not know 
there was another London exile 
besides myself at Penmouth.’ 

‘Did you fancy you had the 
monopoly of the place? he said 
dryly. 

She laughed; her laugh was 
wonderfully sweet. 

‘I feel my sovereignty to be 
disturbed,’ she said; ‘ and I dare- 
say you do the same.’ 

‘What is to be done? said 
Major Norman. ‘Shall I abdicate, 
pack up, and return to-night to 
Paddington? or shall we agree to 
reign together ? 

Miss Duncombe shook her head. 

‘I can’t determine at once,’ she 
said. ‘ I don’t know whether your 
claim is better or worse than 
mine.’ 

‘How is that to be decided ? 
By priority of arrival? 

‘I think, rather, by the strength 
of one’s reason for being here.’ 

‘In that-case,’ he said, ‘I yield. 
I have no reason for coming here. 
Any place that is quiet and pretty 
will do as well for me. Shall I 
leave ? 

‘You know I can’t say yes 
without being rude,’ she replied. 
‘I think you will find the place 
very dull.’ 

‘There is no fear of that now, 
unless you tell me that I bore 
you.’ 

It was the conventional com- 
pliment conventionally spoken, 
but for once it expressed truth. 
After a week spent in his own 
companionship, Vincent Norman 
felt quite a sudden pleasure at 


meeting a graceful and sympathe- 
tic woman, with whom he had 
sufficient acquaintance to entitle 
him to try and better it. He 
had met Miss Duncombe once or 
twice at crowded London recep- 
tions, had taken her down to 
supper, had talked to her in the 
Park. Of course he knew her 
well, as did the rest of the world, 
as Miss Clement, a famous singer 
and actress, as Marguerite and 
Ophelia and Elsa ; but his know- 
ledge of her as Miss Duncombe 
was confined to what has been 
already stated. 

Down here at Penmouth, how- 
ever, where they both had felt 
themselves as social Alexander 
Selkirks, they bad met almost as 
old friends. Vincent, as he strolled 
along the lane by Nora Dun- 
combe’s side, thought he had never 
known in London how beautiful 
a woman she really was, how sweet 
her voice was in speaking, how 
soft the curves and how rich the 
tints of her hair. Or, rather, he 
did not think this so much as feel 
it, as he felt the sunlight shining 
through the leaves above, flecking 
with light and shade the turf of 
the banks, the greenery of the 
hedges, and the tall masses of the 
feathery leaves and delicate white 
blossoms of the hemlock. 

They walked along together, 
talking ‘Shakespeare, taste, and 
the musical glasses,” the last new 
play, the Academy exhibition, 
which as yet neither had seen, the 
last artistic fads in room decora- 
tion. At length they reached the 
end of the lane, which had so 
turned and twisted that when they 
emerged they found themselves 
looking down from the brow-of a 
hill on the sea, glorious in the 
sunlight. 

‘OP? said Miss Duncombe, 
drawing a breath of pleasure ; 
then she burst out laughing. 
* What creatures of habit we are !’ 
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she said. ‘Here you and I have 
been talking, just as we might in 
a London drawing-room, of things 
we have no present interest in, 
and have never spoken one word 
of the beauty round us.’ 

‘Probably in London we should 
have discoursed eloquently on the 
beauties of Nature—or you would ; 
I am never eloquent.’ 

She looked up at him. 

‘Don’t you think,’ she said, 
‘that the good of such a place as 
this is that one’s thoughts and 
feelings grow simpler and purer, 
and one forgets the Babel our 
lives are now ? 

‘Tf I must confess,’ he answer- 
ed, ‘I love the sweet shady side 
of Pall Mall; and so would you, 
Miss Duncombe, if you had been 
grilling eight years in India, and 
were due on the gridiron again in 
five months.’ 

‘ Are you going back to India? 

‘Yes ; I may be there as well 
as here. India isa better place 
than England for a person who 
has no particular aim in life, 
There’s less fuss made about living 
there than there is here.’ 

‘I think you are rather incon- 
sistent.’ 

She gave a little laugh. 

‘I am quite of your opinion. 
Are you consistent, Miss Dun- 
combe ? . 

Her large soft eyes met his. 

‘I want to be,’ she said. 

‘ Don’t,’ he said, ‘ don’t wish to 
unhumanise yourself; you could 
not be a woman if you were—or 
a man.’ 

‘I don’t want to be the last,’ 
she answered a little sharply. 
‘ Are you in jest or in earnest ? 

‘I can’t tell you myself.’ 

‘Major Norman,’ she said sud- 
denly, ‘I believe you have a very 
bad opinion of people. There is 
something cynical in your way of 
speaking.’ 

‘I am very sorry to hear it; 
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there is nothing I hate as much as 
cheap cynicism, and mine would 
be very cheap indeed.’ 

‘But you think men and wo- 
men are— 

‘Men and women,’ hé put in. 
‘Ah! with a sudden change of 
voice, ‘ there is my favourite wild 
flower.’ 

He sprang up the bank, and in 
a moment returned to her with a 
few of the frail and small white 
bells and tender green trefoil leaves 
of the wood-sorrel in his hand. 

‘TI don’t know it,’ Miss Dun- 
combe said, as he gave them her. 
‘ Pretty thing; how lovely it is! 
It is like Shelley’s harebell, 


“At whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved.” 


It is too delicate and small to put 
with the other flowers.’ 

‘Yes; and it will fade almost 
immediately.’ 

Miss Duncombe produced a 
dainty note-book from her pocket, 
and placed the little flowers among 
its leaves. 

‘I can’t bear,’ she said, ‘to 
throw a flower away till it is quite 
dead, or to watch it dying.’ 

‘So you embalm it, where it 
may die out of sight without pain- 
ing any one, It is the way ofthe 
world.’ 

‘Did I not say you were cy- 
nical ? 

‘If you choose to take every 
word I utter as spoken from the 
depths of an embittered heart, I 
may figure as a very Timon.’ 

‘Or Alceste ? 

‘You do me too much honour. 
Alcestes are not as common as—’ 
he suddenly remembered she 
might apply his words personally, 
and stopped. 

‘As Céliménes;’ she finished 
his sentence for him quite calmly. 
* No, she is natural enough; poor 
Alceste ! 

‘He would have been much 
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more to be pitied if Céliméne had 
taken him.’ 

* But if she had been different ; 
there are other kinds of women.’ 

She was speaking simply and 
earnestly; simply and earnestly 
he answered her, 

*I believe it.’ 

But something in his look made 
her, actress and woman of the 
world as she was, flush rosy red, 
and a silence fell between them 
for a few moments; at last Miss 
Duncombe felt the need of making 
some casual remark to break it, 
and said, 

‘ Are you staying at an hotel, or 
in lodgings? 

* I was at the King’s till yester- 
day ; now I am in lodgings.’ 

‘Are you well off now? asked 
Miss Duncombe. 

‘Yes, I have found rooms in a 
charming old place ; do you know 
it? Horneck House.’ 

* Horneck House! why, we are 
fellow-lodgers! So you are “the 
new gentleman” Mrs. Watkins 
told me of this morning ! 

‘ And you are “the lady down- 
stairs”! I understand now, Miss 
Duncombe; it was you whom [ 
heard playing the violin last 
night.’ 

She blushed slightly. 

‘I should not have played if I 
had known any one could hear; 
but they won’t let me sing, and 
music I must have, so turned to 
my Guanerius for comfort. I hope 
it did not annoy you.’ 

‘Do you think me “fit for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils” ? 
But I never knew you played the 
violin.’ 

‘How should you? she said; 
‘I only play to myself. My 
father was an amateur, music was 
his great passion, and so he had 
me taught the violin when I was 
almost a baby, and made me keep 
on the study even after my other 
capabilities were discovered. I 
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hated it then, but I am so glad 
of it now. I might lose my voice 
any day, but unless I were deaf 
or paralysed I should still have 
my music.’ 

‘It is a great blessing,’ said 
Major Norman, ‘to reflect, as a 
listener, that one enjoys the sweets 
without the bitters of music.’ 

*But you don’t know all the 
sweets,’ she answered quickly, 
‘any more than one who looks at 
a picture knows the joy of an 
artist.’ 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘ you are 
right ; and yet, Miss Duncombe, 
you can never hear your own 
voice as we hear it.’ 

‘ wish I could,’ she said ; ‘ then 
I should learn my faults. But 
nsither can you know what it is 
not only to sing. but to sing in a 
great theatre, with the dramatic 
excitement to aid one.’ 

‘I suppose, to you, it is the 
only real life.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered—‘ that is, 
at times; but then at other times 
one feels such a poor thing: one’s 
art is only for a day, only a ren- 
dering of other people’s higher 
art. It passes away and is for- 
gotten.’ 

* But without it we could not 
appreciate the higher art in the 
same measure.’ 

‘1 know; the singer and the 
player are simply the instruments 
through which the composer and 
the dramatist speak to men. Itis 
not always a pleasant thought, if 
one loves art.’ 

‘I think what you say is only 
a half-truth; but it is no mean 
lot to be the priestess of Mozart. 
Is it not, he said, with real in- 
terest in his eyes, ‘that you are 
over-tired by the strain of work ? 
You will get rested here, and will 
see things more healthily.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I am resting 
between theacts. I feel rather as 
if you and I had first met on the 
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stage, and now were resting and 
talking behind the scenes.’ 

‘It is a pleasant rest,’ he said ; 
‘but are you not longing to be 
back in the midst of your triumphs 
and your labours ? 

‘No; I am glad to breathe 
quietly, to have time to think 
and remember myself.’ ; 

All this while they had been 
walking along the road that led 
to Horneck House, and now they 
were opposite the tree-embowered 
gate. Major Norman held it 
open for his companion to pass 
through, and then followed him- 
self. 

‘Good- morning,’ Nora Dun- 


combe said as they reached the” 


front door. ‘I don’t go in this 
way ; I have my own door into 
the sitting-room round on tlie 
other side.’ 

She held out her hand, then 
turned round by the side of the 
house, and Major Norman went 
up-stairs to his own rooms. 


The days went by like a quiet 
pleasant dream to the two people 
who had cstablished themselves 
for. a little while at Horneck 
House. Major Norman simply 
had come to Penmouth because 
he wanted some quiet place where 
he could meditate on a book he 
had wanted to write for the last 
ten years on our Indian frontier. 
Nora Duncombe’s reasons for visit- 
ing the pretty out-of-the-world 
seaside town have been already 
given. 

Neither he nor she often spoke 
of returning to London; but if 
Miss Duncombe alluded to it, it 
was always with a certain regret 
that this lotus-eating calm must 
come to an end, and the curtain 
of her life-stage ring up again 
shortly. 

Vincent and Miss Duncombe 
had seen a great deal of each other 
during this time, while the apple- 


bloom faded to brown and the 
syringa burst open its creamy 
waxy blossoms, thickly sweet. 
They had met in the garden, had 
walked together along the ‘um- 
bered beach’ and green lanes, and 
through the pleasant fields now 
golden with the buttercups. 

This could not last long: it 
was but an entr’acte, as Nora had 
said, a dreamy melody, peaceful 
and tender, between the acts ; but 
perhaps one of the two half un- 
conscipusly wished it could be the 
overture to a fuller and fairer life. 

It was the first evening of 
June; the day had burnt itself 
away in the west, but the sky 
was still blue, deepening to the 
darkest hue of the sapphire tint. 
Major Norman had had letters to 
write for the Indian mail, and 
they had kept him in his rooms 
the whole day ; but now, looking 
down to the garden, he saw there 
a tall and graceful figure in a dress 
of dim gray. 

A quick thrill shot through 
him, such as of late had stirred 
his pulses whenever he had touch- 
ed ‘the white wonder’ of Nora 
Duncombe’s hand. He mentally 
anathematised himself for a fool, 
sat down, and took up a French 
novel. 

He read three-quarters of a 
page, then threw the book down 
and left the room for the garden, 
where Nora Duncombe was walk- 
ing in the twilight. 

She looked up as he came to- 
wards her. It was not so dark 
but that ‘he could catch the smile 
on her lips and the welcome of 
her eyes. 

‘I have not seen you before to- 
day,’ she said. ‘ It was a pity if 
you stayed indoors, for it has 
been such a perfect day.’ 

‘And will be a perfect night,’ 
he said. 

‘The day grown pale. 0, if 
June would but last ! 
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‘How tired one would be 
of it! Major Norman lazily ob- 
served, 

‘I don’t think I should,’ said 
Nora. ‘This is the first June I 
have spent in the country since I 
have been a woman. June to 
me always means the season and 
the stage.’ 

‘And June roses, Covent Gar- 
den bouquets. This is a different 
side of the month.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said softly. 

For a moment he seemed about 
to say something ; but her face was 
_ turned away, and his words, what- 
ever they were, remained un- 
spoken. 

They had wandered down to 
where the garden was bounded 
by a stream, flowing between 
banks of rushes and forget-me- 
nots, overshadowed by trees and 
shrubs. 

They stood by the side of the 
‘stream at a little open space ; the 
lingering light fell on Miss Dun- 
combe’s fair face, making it look 
pale, but showing the long sweep 
of her white throat, the full curve 
of the heavy eyelids, the beautiful 
mouth. It was one of those times 
when she was lovely, and content- 
ed the eye absolutely. 

She was leaning by a syringa, 
plucking its white blossoms one 
by one, and casting them into the 
water as she spoke. 

‘ Shall you remain at Penmouth 
much longer? she asked. 

‘No,’ Vincent answered. ‘I 
am due at my brother’s on the 
14th ; and you, I suppose, will 
soon be in the midst of that other 
June you know so well.’ 

‘Yes, my voice is quite strong 

ain.’ 

She spoke musingly. Major 
Norman could almost have fancied 
he heard a ring of regret in her 
voice. 

‘ Would it be asking too much, 
I wonder,’ he said half jestingly, 





‘if I asked you to let me judge of 
your recovery ? 

She laughed. 

‘There is no accompaniment, 
except the brook.’ 

‘What does that matter? Your 
veice needs no support.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she answered ; 
then she half turned away as 
though to pluck another syringa 
flower, and the low notes of her 
voice fell on Vincent Norman’s 
ear, perfect in their tenderness 
and sweetness. 

He had heard her sing in a 
great theatre, her voice put forth 
in all its strength ; but her sing- 
ing had never touched him as it 
did now. How could it? Then 
she was only an actress and 
singer to him, he but a unit of 
her audience ; but now they were 
man and woman together under 
the silent stars, and each one of 
her notes vibrated in his heart 
and stirred to new life—what ? 

It was a strange song she sang, 
with a passion and sadness in the 
music that gave life to the words : 


‘Was it for this I loved thee ? Only this? 
., O, bow thy head down once before we 


part ; 
So seal mine agony with one sad kiss ; 
Fear not, thou shalt not feel my salt 
tears’ smart. 
No word of hope orZcomfort ere I 
go? 
*Tis better so, 


Turn thou away; be mine the grief 
alone! 
Thine eye shall keep its light, thy lip 


its red ; 

Earth has enough of woe without thy 
moan ; 

Retain oe saaty, though its soul be 


"Twas not in thee Love's perfect- 
ness to know; 
*Tis better so.’ 

What strange contradiction in 
her nature was it that moved her 
to choose that song? A song 
written by a man out of his 
heart’s bitterness, and the words 
and music of which held a re- 
proach for her, and for her alone. 

Years ago she had been engaged 
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to marry Cyril Elmore, a young 
man just rising into fame as a 
musician. She broke off the en- 
gagement in a moment's révulsion 
at the idea of losing her freedom, 
Cyril having wished her not to 
sign a contract for America for the 
winter after their proposed mar- 
riage. He left her without a word 
of reproach or reply ; and, in spite 
of her relief at once more being 
her own mistress, she was sorry for 
the loss of her boy-lover with the 
dark-gray eyes and beautiful sen- 
sitive face. 

Shortly afterwards she heard 
that he was about to leave Eng- 
land for a long while, and then 
wrote to him asking one kind 
word of farewell and forgiveness. 
In reply she received no letter, 
only the ms. of the song of which 
the words are written above. A 
week later she learned that the 
ship in which Cyril Elmore had 
sailed had gone down with every 
soul on board. 


Nora was sorry then; perhaps 
her self-reproach never quite died 
away when she thought of the 
poor boy who had loved her so 
well, whom she had fancied she 


was fond of. She kept to her- 
self his legacy of this his last 
song ; and no one but herself had 
ever heard it till this night, when 
she sang it to Vincent Norman. 

She could not understand now 
what impulse had made her choose 
this song of all others, and was 
vexed with herself the next mo- 
ment that she had done so. 

She had the dramatic sympathy 
with the musician, which goes so 
far towards the making of a great 
singer; and she had sung this 
song, which told of the love she 
had never understood or prized, 
as though she herself felt the pain 
from which the music had its 
birth. 

And so Major Norman, looking 
at her, thought that here was a 
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woman in whom a man might 
safely trust. 

*Do you remember,’ she said, 
turning to him, ‘our talk that 
first day of Alceste and Céliméne ? 
My song agrees with your view of 
the matter.’ 

‘Yes; yet Alceste needed pity 
as it was.’ 

*I thought you held that Céli- 
méne was not worth the winning.’ 

* Better care for some object 
unworthy love than not care for 
any one.’ 

Nora shrugged her shoulders. 

* Very well,’ she said ; ‘and in 
real life Alceste would have car- 
ried it out by marrying the first 
girl he met, and consoled himself 
for Céliméne’s weakness by being 
weaker himself.’ 

Vincent turned quickly on her. 

‘You don’t believe that!’ he 
said. ‘ Why should you say it? 

She laughed. 

‘I have only caught your own 
tone oftalk. You should be glad 
to have so apt a pupil.’ 

‘My pupil! Heaven save you 
from such a master !’ he answered 
bitterly ; then in a gentler, though 
not less earnest, voice, he said, 
‘That first day we met you re- 
proved me for cheap cynicism, 
and you were right ; though per- 
haps if you knew my life you 
would say I had some cause for 
despising myself, and so a poor 
cause—a very poor one, I own— 
for railing at the world.’ 

Her eyes sought his pityingly 
and tenderly. 

‘There is no reason I should 
tell you this,’ he said. ‘ Except 
that, since I have known you, 
your freshness of heart and your 
faith in the world have been a 
constant lovely rebuke to me, 
making me feel my bitternesses 
I don’t like to 
hear the echo of my own empty 
words from your lips. Don’t speak 
so again.’ 
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‘I never will,’ she said. 

The low tremble of her voice 
made his pulses beat faster ; but 
heconstrained himself by an effort, 
and said, 

‘Thank you. You know in 
Faust it is the woman saves the 
man from the mocking devil of 
disbelief ; the woman who draws 
him by her influence to the 
heaven of her own faith, to whom 
the charge of his soul is given ; 
not the man who drags her down 
to be degraded with him by the 
sneering spirit who believes in 
nothing.’ 

‘That time is dead,’ she an- 
swered, in a sudden fierce impulse 
of honesty, alien to her usual 
mood. ‘Now we women are like 
you men! We, too, have lost all 
you sought when you came to us ; 
so how can we tell you where to 
find them—those lost treasures of 
faith and hope? 

‘ By a greater than these. By 
Charity, by Love; and through 
that, both will find what are lost. 
But you are speaking of other 
women, not of yourself. Do not 
be so bitter. You do not know 
how much you have taught me, 
or how different the world looks 
to me now. I believe in the ideal 
of womanhood I have learnt 
through you, even against your- 
self.’ 

Her head drooped, her voice 
was sad and true, as she answered, 

‘I can do nothing. A worldly 
woman, leading a worldly life.’ 

Against her own will, some- 
thing moved her to speak the 
truth to this man; but it was 
hardly a truth he was likely to 
accept as such. 

* Why wiil you slander yourself 
to-night? he said. ‘* A worldly 
woman”! Well, if all worldly 
women were like you, the world 
would be very fair. Good-night.’ 

He left her, afraid lest he had 
said too much ; she stood motion- 
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less, with a look on her face of 
mingled joy and sadness, touched 
with self-reproach. 

‘ If all men were like you,’ she 
thought, ‘there would be no 
worldly women. If I— 

A quick delicious shame, a 
sudden and intense ecstasy, made 
her cover her face with her hands, 
as though to hide it even from 
the night. 

‘He does love me, I am sure 
of it,’ she thought, when again 
she looked up at the brightening 
moon. ‘And I—yes, I do love 
him. I never knew before what 
it meant, but now— O, if he 
wished it, why did he not speak 
now? I should have yielded and 
been happy ; and yet-— Could I 
really? I might regret. I should 
if I had to give up my artist life ; 
and I have fancied poor Cyril 
was right in his song. No, 1 am 
not afraid; just now I feel I 
would give up everything for love, 
the love I have wanted all my 
life. I know I should be happy.’ 

She stood with her face raised 
to the stars, and full of a rapt 
sweetness it had never worn be- 
fore. Now, in the very fulness 
of her womanhood, Love’s mystic 
chrism was laid on her brow. 

Was she worthy to receive this 
baptism into the world of self- 
sacrifice and holiest duty, without 
which love is naught? to take up 

the burden which should be borne 
proudly as a crown for Love’s dear 
sake, or never lifted at all? 
Meanwhile Vincent Norman 
was passing across the fresh grass, 
hoary with dew, towards the 
house, with his whole heart pas- 
sionate with a great love, an in- 
tense tenderness and longing to 
perfect the life of the woman he 
loved. He thought sometimes 
that a shadow of weariness and 
discontent troubled the fairness 
of her face, that she needed some- 
thing. Was it love? and could 























he give her what she wanted? 
Would his love suffice? It was 
strong eaough, if that were all. 

Yet he feared himself—feared 
lest he should only be asking her 
to enter intoa harder life in being 
his wife. Knowing how much 
she wuuld be to him, he dreaded 
lest he should be but selfish in 
asking her. Marriage for a wo- 
man must always be renunciation 
of much of the ease and pleasant- 
ness of her life; he knew this, 
and wondered if he were sure love 
would make amends to her; sure 
that if Nora Duncombe trusted 
herself to him she would never 
repent it, or he have to feel he 
had dealt unjustly by her whom 
he loved so much. 

He must put his fate to the 
touch, whether he won or lost it 
all. His heart pulsed still quicker 
as he thought of her loveliness 
and sweetness, of her soft eyes, 
so melancholy in their beauty. 
‘A worldly woman’! He laughed 
to himself at the words. Even 
when he had met her in a London 
drawing-room he had fancied there 
was a deep tender nature under 
the careless charm of her outward 
seeming, and now he knew it. 
Whether she loved him or not, 
she would still be to him the one 
woman in the world. 


Strangely, or rather naturally 
enough, Miss Duncombe avoided 
meeting Major Norman for one 
or two days after that evening. 

* Climb high, feel high, no matter; still 
Feet, feelings must descend the hill 
An hour's perfection can’t recur.’ 

And Nora felt very differently 
the morning that followed the 
night when she had stood by 
Vincent’s side under the trees by 
the stream. She had been moved 
out ofherself by mingled influences, 
and had ‘taken the reflection of 
Vincent Norman’s strong passion 
for the same feeling in her own 
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heart; but the next day she had 
returned to herself, and half-won- 
dered if she were the same woman 
who had lifted up her face to the 
sky in a rapture and thankfulness 
for the great gift of love. 

A strange shyness at the idea 
of meeting Major Norman over- 
powered her; the truth was, she 
dreaded lest he should ask her 
the question to which she was 
not prepared to give an answer. 

For she did love him. If she 
gave herself up to her thought, 
she experienced a luxury of rest 
in the idea of his love and care, 
as in the dream of the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land ; he 
suited her, too, better than any 
man she had ever met ; she knew 
she would not tire of him, but— 
There were so many ‘ buts.’ 

She could not bear to give up 
her freedom, she said to herself, 
thus glibly sliding over the tan- 
gible and intangible objections, 
which, if fairly stated to herself, 
would have had asomewhat small 
and selfish aspect. And if she 
gave up her freedom, she had al- 
ways determined in her own mind, 
ever since poor Cyril Elmore’s 
death, that it should be for some- 
thing worth the exchange, a social 
position that should fitly crown 
her triumphs. She knew that 
such a position was réady to her 
hand if she chose to take with it 
a baronet of old name, large for- 
tune, and musical and esthetic 
tastes, with lank hair and a retreat- 
ing chin ; but she would forfeit 
all chance of it if she married 
Major Norman. 

Nevertheless this morning, the 
third since she had seen him, she 
was conscious of a longing for his 
presence, forthe restrained warmth 
of his greeting, the sudden light 
in his brave eyes. She rose from 
the breakfast-table, pushed away 
from her some music she had been 
studying, and, going to the tar- 
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nished glass let into the panelling 
of the room above the mantel- 
piece, she inspected the reflection 
of herself therein with a question- 
ing gaze, as though seeking help. 

‘I am looking better,’ she 
thought, ‘ than when I came down 
here.’ 

The conclusion was right ; her 
face was fresher than it had been 
amonth ago; it seemed as though 
she might have been bathing it 
in the May dew which had lain 
thick of mornings on the grass. 
Her eyes just now were restless, 
but they shone darkly soft under 
the white line of her even brows, 
which had lost the weariness they 
had worn when she had first come 
to Penmouth. Her dress was 
dark chocolate cashmere, made 
very plainly, its only ornament a 
gold brooch, ‘ Rome work,’ made 
‘by Castellani’s imitative craft,’ 
fastening the dress just below the 
narrow line of white collar. The 
bright waves of her hair were 
smooth and shining, closely coiled 
at the back of her head. She 
looked exquisitely fresh, that most 
potent charm in a woman to a 
man’s eyes, She put on a round 
hat the same colour as her dress, 
with a jay’s wing in front, then 
stood irresolutely by the window, 
as doubtful what to do. 

‘I think I'll go down to the 
shore,’ was her final determina- 
tion. 

Now it was just half-past ten, 
and Miss Duncombe might have 
remembered that Major Norman 
always returned after his morning 
swim and walk about this time, 
so that she was nearly certain to 
fall in with him on her way to- 
wards the sea. But as she would 
have indignantly scouted the idea 
that she had any thought of meet- 
ing him, it is but fair to suppose 
that this had escaped her memory. 

She did meet him, after all. 
His face was graver than usual, 
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and after they had said good- 
morning he added abruptly, 

‘I see you are going away.’ 

‘ You saw yesterday's paper ? 

‘Yes, the advertisement of 
Miss Clement’s appearance—’ 

‘ And consequent disappearance 
from Penmouth of Nora Dun- 
combe.’ 

‘Our holiday is at an end.’ 

She felt as though the ‘our’ in 
his sentence had touched some 
responsive nerve in her, but only 
answered lightly, 

‘We shall meet in London, 
though ? 

‘Yes.’ He spoke hesitatingly, 
then looked at her, as though he 
would fain read her thoughts ; but 
she had been an actress too long 
not to be able to conceal them 
when it pleased her, and it pleased 
her now. ‘ When do you leave?’ 
he asked at last. 

He had turned back, and was 
walking with her towards the sea. 
She had the feeling of having been 
through all this before, of know- 
ing the end. 

‘On Tuesday,’ she said. 

Then theywalked onin silence till 
they reached the esplanade. They 
leant over the railing and watched 
the tossing play of the waves, each 
touched with white, and laughing 
in the sunlight. The sea was 
shot with green and dark purple ; 
but though the breeze was fresh, 
the sun shone royally, throwing 
the line of the coast out vividly, 
and showing each gray rock and 
patch of dry turf of a little island 
about a mile out in front of where 
Major Norman and Miss Dun- 
combe were leaning over the rail. 

‘Do you know,’ Nora said st 
last, for the sake of saying some- 
thing, ‘I have never yet been to 
that island.’ 

‘ Neither have I,’ Vincent Nor- 
man answered; ‘I never thought 
about it. Is it a sine gud non we 
should go out there and pay our 
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respects to the gulls? If so, let's 
make the call in company.’ 

‘It wouldn’t be etiquette, and 
I have no cards with me ; still—’ 

* Would you like the row? he 
asked. ‘If so, let’s go now. I 
can get a boat in a minute.’ 

* You really don’t mind? If it 
wouldn’t bore and tire you too 
much.’ 

‘ And if you can dispense with 
cushions, shawls, &c. Well, then, 
it is settled. Have you sufficient 
confidence in my rowing powers 
to trust to them, or would you 
rather we took a boatman? 

She made a pretty gesture of 
dissent. 

‘Please not,’ she said; ‘they 
are so worrying and wearisome. 
But won't it be too much for you? 
I wish I knew how to row, and 
could help you.’ 

Major Norman did not join in 
Nora’s wish. When they were in 
the boat, and she was leaning back 
in the stern, with her own peculiar 
grace of attitude, a bright smile of 
enjoyment on her face, and her 
eyes meeting his, he realised how 
much he preferred seeing her thus, 
to watching her struggling with an 
oar, and growing heated by the 
work and the sun. 

They soon reached the little 
island. Vincent made the boat 
secure, and then helped his com- 
panion out of it across the slippery 
seaweed-covered rocks, toa smooth 
little stretch of turf, which was 
the highest point of the small 
cluster of rocks. They explored 
everything there was to explore 
with a minuteness worthy of the 
Swiss Family Robinson; but as 
one rock pool is very like an- 
other rock pool, aud one small 
patch of turf much resembles 
another small patch, their journey 
of discovery did not take them 
long, and they returned to the 
stretch of turf they had first come 
upon, with no greater result than 
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the moulted feather of a gull, 
which Nora had found on a rock 
and fastened in her hat. 

‘ There is not much to see here,’ 
Vincent said, as they sat down 
under the shade of a sloping rock. 

‘No; but I have enjoyed the 
row ; I wish it were not the last.’ 

She had meant to be on her 
guard, but, alone here with him 
and the sky and sea, she could 
not help being softer, gentler, and 
less cautious than she had in- 
tended. 

*“ Who knows but the world 
may end to-night ?”’ 

‘I hope not. What is that 
from, though? I know it.’ 

‘ The Last Ride Together.’ 

For a moment she made no re- 
ply ; she plucked the pale blossom 
of a sea-pink, and held it up 
against the deep blue of the sky, 
seemingly engrossed by looking at 
it, as she said at last, 

‘If his wish had been fulfilled, 
they would both have grown very 
tired of that eternal ride.’ 

She spoke quietly, trying to 
cheat herself into thinking she 
was doing best for him as for her- 
self. 

‘Do you mean that?’ he said. 

Her eyes dropped before his 
steady gaze, and her voice faltered 
as she stammered, 

‘I don’t know.’ 

She saw from his face that the 
moment she had steeled herself 
against had come, and she nerved 
herself to meet it, as his voice 
asked, 

‘Are you afraid to make the 
trial? could you trust me enough 
to let our lives meet ? 

He leant forward, waiting her 
answer, all the might of a man’s 
love in his earnest face, his ex- 
pectant eyes. 

Nora Duncombe felt as though 
her brain were burning, her senses 
and will failing her in her longing 
to yield, to turn and give herself 
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up to him, and so take the happi- 
ness she yearned for and yet 
feared. She clenched her hands 
tensely in this brief fierce struggle 
against her tenderer self, and 
forced herself to reply, 

‘I could not.’ 

He could not guess all that was 
passing within her mind ; he only 
heard the short cold answer, that 
sounded as though there were no 
hope that appeal or prayer would 
soften her. A low but very bitter 
sigh escaped him. 

‘T have been a fool,’ he said 
after a pause. 

She felt a foolish sick pain in 
her heart at his sigh, and all the 
angnish it told; she could not 
bear his words, and it was more 
to comfort herself than him she 
said hurriedly, 

‘No, not that. Have I hurt 
you? You do not know how I 
hate to give you pain, how I hate 
myself for— O, why did you care 
for me? 

‘Why? 

The question was sad, rather 
scornful. He did not echo her 
word as a reproach, but it fell as 
such on her ear. 

She knew too well how she had 
caused him to yield to his love 
for her, how she had drawn him 
on, but why? Not even to her- 
self could Nora answer the ques- 
tion. 

She had called him cynical, but 
she knewall along that he was not; 
that he was simple, true, brave, 
holding faith in any man or woman 
unless he or she gave him proof 
of being unworthy belief. A thou- 
sand times simpler, truer, sweeter 
in his nature than she, who had 
rebuked him for bitterness, who 
had charmed him with her pretty 

enthusiasms, her seeming faith 
that the whole world and those 
who dwelt on it were very good. 

For one moment she saw this 
clearly as in a lightning flash ; it 
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was not a pleasant self-reveal- 


‘I should never suit you,’ she 
said to him ; and her voice was 
pleading, her eyes were imploring, 
in spite of herself. ‘We should 
not be happy.’ 

‘Say you would not, he an- 
swered, ‘and that is enough. To 
me the mere winning you would 
overbalance all the worth of life.’ 

‘You say so now, but in two 
years’ time—’ 

‘You hardly know me; I am 
not very changeable.’ 

‘And then you would want 
me to give up my art.’ 

‘I should want you to do 
nothing except your own will. 
You cannot think I should wish 
to tie your freedom.’ 

* But you would like me to leave 
the stage,’ she said, with a perverse 
pleasure in trying to discover his 
nature. 

‘ What does it matter,’ he asked, 
‘since you haverefused me? But 
you would have been free. I 
might have been glad if this had 
not been your life; but I cannot 
say even that, for I love you as 
you are, complete. I would never 
have cramped you, as it would 
cramp you, to sever you from your 
art,’ 

‘But how about your profes- 
sion? It is as much to you as 
my work is to me. I could not 
have borne to think I had spoilt 
your life. Can you not see it 
would never do, even if—’ 

‘ That “if” would have smooth- 
ed all; if you had loved me, the 
crooked would have been made 
straight and the rough places 
plain; as it is— O my dearest, I 
could have loved you so well!’ 

His words shook her resolve, 
but still she did not surrender. 
She knew there was a traitor, or 

one whom she deemed as such, 
within her gates—Love—who 
whispered to her that this man 
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against whom she held her heart’s 
citadel was her rightful king, at 
whose approach the gates should 
have been thrown open wide, not 
barred as against a foe; that, if 
she denied him entrance, she did 
so at her own peril, the peril of 
his scorn and of a desolate life. 

Something of this may have 
shown itself in her face, for he 
bent forward and spoke eager- 
ly : 
‘Nora, do you love me? Is it 
anything else that separates us? 
Tell me plainly once if you can 
care for me or not; do not say 
yes if you cannot from your heart, 
but remember a lie either way 
will be a sin against your own 
soul. Do you love me? 

Her head swam; she felt as 
though all the world, the bright 
sky, the flashing green and purple 
sea were a dream, as if nothing 
were real but Vincent’s voice ; 
but she gathered up her whole 
strength, ard looked at him un- 
flinchingly as she said, 

* No.’ 

And all the while his words 
rang in her ears, as though they 
were a judgment: ‘A sin against 
her own soul; she knew it only 
too well. 

Silently, as with one accord, 
they rose ard went down to the 
boat; silently Vincent handed 
Nora in and took his own place ; 
but now he never looked at her 
as she sat with bowed head and 
heavy eyelids, as though fearing 
again to meet his gaze. 

They reached land at last, and 
walked along the beach till they 
came to a road which led up to 
Horneck House ; then, as by a 
common impulse, they turned to 
say good-bye. A strange stricken 
look was on his face; but there 
was a wilder sadness in Nora’s 
eyes as, holding out her hand, 
she whispered rather than said, 
‘Forgive me.’ 
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Vincent felt a quick pity, he 
knew not why, in the midst of 
his own pain, for this woman 
through whom he suffered. Did 
a suspicion of the truth cross his 
mind? Ifso, he made no attempt 
to alter her mind; he knew it 
would be of no avail. 

‘ Have I anything to forgive ? 
he said gravely and gently. ‘If 
I have, Nora, forgive yourself; I 
only love you, dear.’ 

It was a quiet spot, and there 
was no one near; she raised his 
hand to her lips, and kissed it 
twice ; then turned swiftly away 
from him down the road that led 
to the house. 


Miss Duncombe was sitting 
writing that evening in her own 
sitting-room at Horneck House. 
She had delighted her maid by 
telling her that they should re- 
turn to town on the morrow in- 
stead of waiting till Tuesday, and 
ordering her to set about packing 
up forthwith. Then she wrote 
to the landlady at her London 
lodgings to tell her to get things 
ready, and to her dressmaker 
about a costume for a new part. 

She finished her letters and 
gave them to her maid to post. 
The girl went out in the 
glimmering twilight, and Miss 
Duncombe leant back in her 
chair, wondering what Vincent 
Norman was doing in the room 
above. Was he sitting there, 
lonely and sad, thinking of her? 

A dim idea came to her of 
stealing up to his room, bending 
over him as he sat there in the 
dusk, and saying, ‘It was only a 
madness, darling ; I love you, and 
love is best of all.’ How would 
he receive her if she did? She 
could fancy the gladness dawning 
on his face, the feeling of his 
arms round her, an utter rest and 
happiness such as she had never 
known. 
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She shook herself free at last 
from the dream, with an impa- 
tient anger at herown folly. She 
rose and looked about for the 
matches with which to light the 
candles, and so shut out the sad 
twilight of this long bitter day. 
In her search she came across 
something which struck her eye 
—her note-book. 

She took it up listlessly, and 
opened it without any reason that 
she knew of. In it, between a 
letter from the dilettante baronet 
mentioned some way back, and a 


calculation of what her receipts 
would be from a foreign engage- 
ment, there lay the wood-sorrel 
blossoms Vincent had given her, 
faded and crushed to death between 
compliments and money calcula- 
tions—poor little flowers that had 
been as the first tender breath of 
love’s summer, the summer whose 
beauty Nora would never know. 

With a quiver as of pain and a 
sharp sob, she shut the little book 
again and turned to light the 
candles. 

The enfr’acte was over. 























HORNSWOGGLED. 
A Western Plant. 


—_——_——- 


THere were four of us in the 
party—a bank-manager from St. 
Paul, two Englishmen going out 
on the plains to hunt, and my- 
self—and we occupied a section 
in a car on the train bound for 
Glyndon, in the Red River Valley. 
That was as far as the train went 
in those days. We had been dis- 
cussing the strange things that 
happened occasionally out in 
this western world, and our con- 
versation received the silent at- 
tention of two other people besides 
ourselves. One listener was a 
tall man, in ordinary dress, with 
a clean-shaved face, excepting in 
so far as that he wore what the 
Americans sometimes call ‘a chin 
whisker,’ and over one eye he 
had a green shade. The other 
was a small elderly man, whose 
dress and general appearance 
stamped him as being a frontiers- 
man. The tall man sat in the 
section ahead of us, on the seat 
next to us, as if for the purpose 
of better hearing our conversation. 
Not in an offensive way, but as 
men listen to a general conver- 
sation in a public place. The 
little man sat on the opposite side 
of the car, leaning out of his seat 
across the passage in our direction. 

‘Well, yes,’ said the bank- 
manager, in answer to a question 
put by one of the hunters, ‘ once 
Iwas. It was during the week 
of the State fair at St. Paul. At 
that time, all the farmers, or 
grangers, as we call them some- 
times, are in the city. The State 
fair is a good deal like your agri- 


cultural shows ; I guess it’s the 
same thing under another name ; 
anyhow, it fills the city with 
agriculturists of every kind, and 
every kind of business-man that has 
to do with them. On the Thurs- 
day afternoon, just before the bank 
was going to close, I was standing 
inside the counter, near the teller’s 
drawer, when in walked a regular 
old prairie hay-seed. The town 
was half-full of them, and this 
fellow was a type of a certain class 
of them. He had on an old pair 
of trousers tucked into a pair of 
boots that probably had never 
seen blacking since they were 
bought, and a buffalo coat thrown 
back, exposing a flannel shirt 
without any collar, but set off 
with a brand-new green-satin tie. 
He had, I supposed, bought this, 
and the new hat he wore, to fix 
himself up a little for the fair. 
He wanted polishing up badly 
enough. He wore also a pair of 
large spectacles with broad horn 
rims. To look at him, you could 
see at once that he was one of 
those everlasting bores, that talk 
you to death about crops, and 
argue all night about the merits 
of rival mowers. He lounged up 
to the teller, and said, in a voice 
that sounded iike a clap of thun- 
der in a _ vinegar-jar, ‘Say, 
mister! are you running this 
yere bank ?” 

“ What is’t you want?” asked 
the teller curtly, who was about to 
check his cash and get away. 

“ Waal, I'll tell you how it is ;” 
and then he turned and addressed 
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his conversation to me. “ You 
see, squire, I’ve got some animals 
down to the fair here. There’s 
two on ’em is the finest steers out 
of the hull crowd, and they han’t 
given me no prize for’em neither ; 
but [ll be goldoned if you or 
any square man won't say as my 
two steers—mind you, I’m speak- 
ing of the two red steers—ain’t 
the best in the hull lot. They 
are, squire, and you'd better 
believe it.” 

“ Well, I haven't got anything 
to do with awarding the prizes,” 
I said impatiently ; “and we're 
going to close the bank now, office 
hours are about up.” 

“You ain’t got nothing to do 
with them, I know, squire, I 
know that well enough; but 
don’t crowd a man. Lookee here, 
I’ve sold them steers, and six 
more, to a Chicago buyer, for a 
matter of five hundred and fifty 
dollars. It’s dirt cheap, squire, 
and you'd say it if you saw them 
steers of mine. Mebbe you've 
been down to the fair?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” I said, anxious to 
get rid of him, “I saw the steers, 
and the cows too.” 

“Why, them ain’t cows; them’s 
Durham calves,” he began, when 
I struck in, and said, 

“‘ Look here, I don’t know any- 
thing about your steers or your 
animals anyhow: what’s your 
business with me?’ 

“Waal, squire, I hearn you 
was the handiest chap at your 
business on the hull street, and I 
want you to go slow a bit, for I 
ain’t much up to your business- 
folks’ ways, and I’ll tell you what 
I’m a-runnin’ for.” He pulled a 
long greasy-looking pocket-book 
from the depths ofan inside pocket, 
and began to untie the twine that 
fastened it up. ‘This yere 
Chicago man has given me this 
yere cheque. Now I ain’t much 
on the count myself, and I want 


to know if this is a square deal. 
He says that’s the same thing as 
five hundred and fifty dollars in 
greenbacks. Now I want to 
know if that’s so, for no man ain’t 
going to take away them steers if 
there’s any shenanaghin about 
this yere cheque; you can bet 
your sweet life on that, squire.” 

‘T examined the cheque, which 
was drawn on the first National 
Bank, Chicago, and signed W. R. 
Chitty. It appeared to be in due 
form; but though I had heard 
the drawer’s name I did not 
know him, and so I told my 
granger friend. 

“Waal, I don’t know a heap 
about him, myself,” he said. “I 
sold him some cattle last fair-time, 
and he paid me part in cash and 
part in one of them cheques, and 
I got the money all right; but 
the cheque worn’t the same colour 
as this yere one, and didn’t say 
nothing about no National Bank 
on to it. It had two men’s 
names on it, and one of their 
pictures in the corner, so as folks 
could know him, I guess, if he 
didn’t act square up to the handle 
with them.” 

“A different bank, that’s all. 
You say the cheque he gave you 
was paid ?” 

“Yes ; yes, it were paid O K; 
and if you saythis yere’s all right, 
why, I guess I'll let him take 
them steers away on Monday.” 

“Tdon't know that it isall right; 
I only suppose so. I can’t cash it 
for you, if that’s what you're after.” 

“No, no; go slow, squire. I 
ain’t asking you to do nothing that 
ain’t reg’lar; but mebbe you 
could do something with this yere 
thing, in a day or so, if I leave it 
with you, as would fetch the 
dollars and cents out of it, eh, 
equire? How’s that ?” 

“ T’ll send it to Chicago for col- 
lection, if you like;’ and I 
couldn’t help laughing at the 
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scared look he put on at the 
proposition. 

“Send it to Chicago! Hold 
up there, squire. I don’t suppose 
but you know your business ; but 
I have heard they’re a mighty slick 
lot down to Chicago.” 

“O, that will be all right, you 
needn’t be afraid,” I said; for he 
evidently thought the people of 
Chicago were on the look-out for 
greenhorns. 

“Waal, squire, if you're satisfied, 
I am; but be mighty keerful 
them Beats down to Chicago 
don’t hornswoggle us both out of 
them five hundred and fifty dollars, 
It would come mighty hard on 
me just now, for I'm going to 
put up a new house on my place 
down to Kandiyohi County, and 
the old woman's on the build too 
for her cheese fixings.” 

‘Then he invited me to come 
down to the fair next day, to look 
at his two red steers, and offered 
to stand the drinks there and 
then if I would come out; and 
then he went off. I may tell you 
that, when I told him to indorse 
his cheque, he first wanted me to 
do it because it wasn’t much in 
his way, and he’d had to get a 
neighbour to do it last year; but 
finally he wrote “‘ Sed Bird, Kan- 
diyohi County, Minnesota,” across 
the back of the cheque, making 
one line of each small word, and 
two of Kandiyohi and Minnesota, 
in letters of about a quarter of 
an inch long. 

‘ Next day he was in again to 
ask how that affair was getting 
along, and to show mea shawl 
he’d bought for his old woman. 
“ Married her twenty-three year 
ago down to Wisconsin, squire,” he 
said; “and shecanhitch up a span 
of horses quick’rn than any 
woman, and most men, round the 
place.” He had to tell me too 
that a neighbour of his had also 
sold a steer to this same buyer, 
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and had been paid in cash, and 
he wanted to know whether I 
didn’t think this suspicious. I 
told him it was not, but rather 
the contrary, as I supposed the 
amount being small, the Chicago 
buyer preferred settling in cash. 
No doubt, I said, his own cheque 
would be paid in a few days, by 
return of mail. He said that was 
all right, he worn’t in no hurry. 
Then he offered to introduce me 
to his friend who had sold the 
steer, but I promptly declined. 
One of that crowd was enough 
for me. 

‘Soon after the bank opened on 
Saturday, he was in again, to tell 
me that he had met another 
neighbour from Kandiyohi at the 
hotel, who had sold to another 
Chicago man, for a cheque; and 
that he had advised its being 
brought to me to be fixed. I 
thanked him, and again declined 
an invitation to come right along 
and see them steers. He left, 
saying he had to get a few fixings 
for the old woman right away, as 
he calculated upon getting up the 
line home that evening. Just 
before the bank was going to close, 
however, he was back again. 

‘He had bought a span of horses 
from a man who was exhibiting 
in the fair, and had agreed to 
give two hundred and fifty dollars 
for them. The man wanted his 
money down, because he had to 
take his animals out of the fair- 
ground; and my granger also 
wished to get home for Sunday, 
the fair being over. Had I got 
the money from Chicago yet? 
No, there wasn’ttime. Icouldn’t 
receive it till Monday morning. 

‘ Well, he’d heard at the hotel, 
he said, that the Chicago buyer 
was a square man and did regular 
business round the State ; but his 
fear was, that the Chicago bank 
might hornswoggle me about the 
money. I told him there was no 
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danger of that; and he then 
asked whether I couldn’t pay the 
man for the horses, and deduct it 
out of the amount of his cheque. 
This was not usual, of course, and 
there was no time to make in- 
quiries about him, as the bank 
was just going to close for the 
day, it being Saturday ; but there 
seemed to be no danger about 
doing so. He was evidently one 
of the granger crowd that filled 
the town; he had pressed me on 
several occasions to accompany 
him down to his stalls at the fair ; 
and his story generally hung so 
well together that, after a little 
hesitation, I said I would do 
80. 

‘I knew the Chicago men were 
in town buying, and I had old 
hay-seed’s indorsement ; so I hand- 
ed him a cheque, and told him to 
make it out for two hundred and 
fifty dollars. It ended in my 
having to fill up the body of the 
cheque, and he signed it. He 
counted his money, held out his 
hand to shake hands, and, inviting 
me to call in whenever I came 
down to Kandiyohi, departed. 
I never saw him again. The 
cheque was returned from Chicago 
marked, “ Not W. R. Chitty’s 
usual signature ;” and as I read it 
I knew that a confidence- man 
had gone through me for two 
hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

‘One of that crowd was enough 
for you, then, evidently,’ said one 
of the Englishmen. 

‘Good enough!’ said the 
manager, smiling; ‘the worst of 
it was that, thinking over the 
matter that evening, it all of a 
sudden flashed across me that the 
hand I had shaken was not that 
of a regular granger. It wasn’t 
rough enough. That shaking 
hands was the only weak part of 
the cuss’s whole game. It was 
too late, however, then, to do 
anything, even if I had been sure.’ 


‘Pretty rough on you, sir, 
said the car-conductor, who had 
stood by to hear the end of the 
story. 

‘Yes,’ said the manager, ‘I 
used to get mad about it for a 
long time; but I’ve got over that 
now. 

‘ Couldn’t play it on you again, 
sir ? 

* No, not worth a cent.’ 

‘There’s some fellow playing 
the confidence-game along the 
line now,’ the conductor said ; 
‘scooped a granger out of a 
hundred dollars yesterday, and 
went through a Canadian emi- 
grant, on his way to Garry, for 
all he was worth. I guess he’ll 
get away, though, before we strike 
him. He'll have a rough time of 
it if any of the boys about 
Glyndon lay hands on him. I'm 
told there’s an old prairie-crusher 
along here somewheres, that he 
went through last fall, that swears 
he’ll raise his hair if he catches 
him.’ 

I had noticed that both the 
fellow-travellers near us had lis- 
tened attentively to the story, the 
long man smiling as the manager 
related the way he had been taken 
in, and the old frontiersman 
leaning further and further over 
the arm of his seat, till his head 
almost reached across the passage 
of the car. When the conductor 
had ceased speaking, the old man 
broke into the conversation with 
a burst that was almost a yell, 
* And by the Eternal, I'll do it!’ 
We all turned to look at the old 
fellow, who had worked himself 
into a great state of excitement, 
though we had not paid much 
attention to him. ‘Jumping 
Judas! he continued, ‘if ever 
I sot eyes on that all-fired skunk 
agin: see here, mister,’ he said, 
pointing at the bank-manager, 
and getting off his seat the better 
to ask his question, ‘did you 
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take note of that white-livered 
hound’s eyes? 

‘Not particularly,’ said the 
manager. ‘He wore spectacles, 
but I noticed a scar running 
back from one eye almost to his 
ear.’ 

‘It’s him!’ said the old man, 
and forthwith he delivered him- 
self of a string of ingeniously 
blasphemous invectives. Indeed, 
it struck me at the time that in 
this particular he was quite 
equal to any Western stage-driver 
I had ever met. 

‘Went through you too, did 
he? 

* Did he! see here, I'll tell you.’ 

‘Wire in, old man,’ said the 
manager ; ‘ but look here, there’s 
a parson and a lady at the other 
end of the car, so let up a little 
on those ornaments of speech of 
yours.’ 

‘I ain’t going to say nothing 
to hurt the minister, nor yet .the 
lady, but I'll raise that slab-faced 
galoot’s hair, sure as you're born, if 
ever I strikes his trailagin. You 
can bet your bottom dollar on 
that, colonel. I'd been out for a 
couple of yearon the Yellow Stone, 
tradin’ along with a half-breed from 
Pembina, and I'd made a matter 
of six hundred dollar or thare- 
bouts. I come in last fall mak- 
ing for Chicago. I'd pat a one 
side a few dollars for a bit ofa 
bend at St. Paul, me and that 
half-breed Joe Bourinet, and the 
rest was a-going to my gal at 
Chicago : she was to school there 
along of a convent, and a-going 
to be married to a young chap. 
They was a-going to move West a 
piece, and set up store, and the 
old man was a-going to do it for 
them. I hankered after this all 
the time I was out tradin’ with 
them Sioux, for I han’t seen her 
better’n' an six year; and I was 
almighty fixed on this here idee of 
mine. I was a-going to whoop 


it up lively for them, you'd better 
bet, and the old man was to be 
the big toad in the puddle too. 
Well, I come along up the river 
with Joe, and crossed at the Forks 
up here, and come on down till I 
struck this here railroad. Joe, he 
got into a muss with a fellow at 
the Forks, and got hurt; so I had 
to leave him to be looked after 
by the man as runs the shanty at 
the crossing ; but I come across 
a chap who made himself sweet 
as syrup. He was up the valley 
buying wheat to ship east to Chi- 
cago, he was, and he’d been out a 
little way on the plains, he had, to 
see something of the Indians on 
their native plains, and it give him 
great satisfaction to meet a man 
as had lived years with them. 
There worn’t nothing pleased him 
so much as meeting me, the 
measly-faced son of Judas Iscariot ; 
and he fooled this here blamed 
old idiot as is telling you till he 
couldn't keep his blamed old 
tongue still, but got talking about 
his trading and what he'd realised. 
When I thinks of it I gets mad- 
der'n a hunted buffalo. Well, 
colonel, we travelled along to- 
gether, settin’ side by side in one 
of these here car-seats; and he 
brings out a small bottle of brandy 
—what yougot at the hotels wasn’t 
good enough for him—and nothin’ 
wouldn’t do him but I must 
tell him all about my life among 
the Tetons, for he was a-going to 
make a book, he was, to show up 
the rascality of them Indian 
agents. We sot down to dinner 
together at one of the stations 
along here, and got to be as 
friendly as a couple of prairie dogs ; 
and when we got to St. Paul, 
nothing would do but I must 
stop along of him at his hotel. 
He had a small oak box bound 
with iron with him, and he kep 
this between his feet all the time, 
and took it in to dinner with him, 
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and wouldn’t let the conductor 
nor no one handle it. One time 
he went into the bagyage-car to 
find the boy with the cigars he 
left the box with me, and told 
me to be all-fired partic’lar that 
no one else didn’t touch it, for it 
was filled with money as he was 
using, buying up wheat for ship- 
ment to Chicago. No woman 
with her fust baby worn’t so par- 
tic’lar as he were about that box. 
When we gets to the hotel and 
slicked ourselves down some, he 
says, “ My friend, I want you to 
come along with me to the bank, 
while I take this box and deposit 
of it there. I don’t know but 
what, out West here, some evil- 
disposed person might not attack 
me in the street, if they saw me 
carrying it. If you are with me 
it will be safe.” I waited outside 
while he took the box in; and 
after a while he come out and 
said that was all right, and his 
mind was easy. Then we went 
back to the hotel to eat, and he 
said he was a-going out. “I’ve 
got to see the freight-agent of 
the railroad,” he says, the lying 
scalawag; he didn’t want no 
freight-agent. “I’m a-going to 
see him to make arrangements for 
the shipment of some car-loads of 
wheat I have down here to the 
dépét, to go through by the 
freight-train to-night. When I’ve 
fixed that I'll come back, and 
we'll go together to the show up 
here, to the theatre.” ‘“ Bully for 
you,” says I, for I thought he was 
a little on the minister side of 
the trail, and didn’t go to no 
shows, leastways not to that kind, 
as the pictures was about all over 
the walls: gals whooping it up, 
you know, colonel—reg’lar out- 
and-out show. Waal, I waited 
about an hour, having a drink or 
two with the boys round, for they 
had a fust-rate elegant bar down 
to that hotel, when back come 


my friend all of a lather, as if he’d 
been running afore a war party. 
“ What's the matter?’ says I. 

“Tt's real bad,” he says. “I must 
find that bank cashier somehow ; 
the freight-agent won't let the 
wheat go on to-night to be paid 
ondelivery. He wants the freight- 
charges paid in advance or else 
the wheat can’t go ; and it’s got to 
go, for it’s sold for delivery.” 

* And then he stood thinking, a- 
gathering his brows, and then 
figuring on a slip of paper, and 
muttering about dollars and cents 
and car-loads, and every once in a 
while saying as it was too pro- 
voking he hadn’t left his money 
with the hotel clerk instead of 
taking it to the bank. 

“ Why, in thunder, don’t you 
take it out of the bank again?’ I 
asked him. 

“T can’t,” he says; “ the bank’s 
closed, and I can’t get it till the 
morning.” And then he began 
walking up and down the room 
again, and muttering all about 
figures and bushels and suchlike, 
and once and again looking over 
at me. At last he says, “ If you'll 
wait here for me, I'll go up to 
that bank cashier's private resi- 
dence and explain the case. Meb- 
be he’ll come down to the office 
and let me have that box out 
again this evening; for get it I 
must, or I’m clean busted on that 
wheat.” 

“ That's all right, pard,” I says ; 
“ step right up to the cuss’sshanty 
and bring him right along. I'll 
come with you; and if he won't 
come, by thunder, it wouldn't 
be much of a job for you and I to 
handle him ourselves.” 

“No, no, no; that won’t do,” 
he says. ‘“‘ If he saw another per- 
son he might think we meant no 
good, and might refuse to open 
the bank till the clerks did it in 
the morning. [I'll go alone, if 


you'll wait for me here.” 




















* Waal, I was agreeable, and so 
I stepped down and set ‘em up 
again with the boys at the bar; 
and then it come over me, why, in 
thunder, I didn’t lend him the 
money till the morning instead of 
fooling away the time arter that 
cashier, when we might have 
been having a high old time at 
the show. So when he come back 
in half an hour, looking as if 
he’d seen all his relations clean 
scalped before his eyes, and said 
that the bank cashier had gone 
into the country for the night, 
and that if he couldn't get that 
wheat on he was a ruined man, cos 
wheat had risen ten cents a bushel 
owing to some scalawags cornering 
it, I says right off, 

“ How much does that freight- 
man want?’ 

“ Let me see,” says he, looking 
as bright as a new dollar; “ six 
car-loads, sack-freight, to Chicago.” 
And then he got to figuring again, 
and says at last, “ With what I 
have in my pocket-book I guess 
I can fix it with four hundred 
and eighty dollars. It’s a new 
proprietor to this hotel, or I guess 
I could have borrowed it at the 
office till the morning. I've best 
part of a thousand dollars left in 
that box up at the bank.” 

“Four hundred and eighty,” 
says I ; “ well, I'll let you have it 
till the morning ;” for I know’d 
he’d got the money, for I'd 
handled that iron-bound box my- 
self; “and then we'll git right 
away and see that show.” 

*I took out a bear-skin pouch 
I had, and counted out what 
money I had left. There was 
five hundred and sixty dollars 
rolled up there, and I asked him 
if four hundred and eighty would 
fix it up. 

“Let me see,” he says, “four 
hundred and eighty ;” and then 
he began to figure again. “ Yes, 
that is more than enough with 
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what I have. Four hundred and 
seventy-five will do. I need only 
keep enough to pay the theatre, 
because in the morning I shall go 
to the bank to once.” 

‘Waal, gentlemen,’ he con- 
tinued, addressing us all collec- 
tively, including the conductor and 
the boy that sold the cigars, 
apples, books, &c., on the train, 
*T counted out four hundred and 
seventy-five to that everlasting 
thief ; and when he had jaw’d his 
thanks for my timely aid, and told 
me to wait a quarter of an hour 
while he paid the freight-bill at 
the dépdt, he went off. Wait! 
I waited, I guess I did. I waited, 
until I felta kind of cold sweat over 
me when he didn’t come back ; and 
I went down, pale and trembling 
as weak as acalf just born, to the 
office, for I thought, “‘If anything 
goes wrong with this here busi- 
ness, my gal’s chance is busted.” 
I kinder staggered up to the office, 
and told the clerk I was afeared 
something had happened to my 
friend. Then he asked me the 
particulars, and got to looking 
mighty cross as I told him.’ 

“T guess you'll not see him 
again,” said the clerk. ‘“ There’s 
always some galoot going through 
thegreenhornsin this hotel. Why, 
in thunder, they don’t try the 
other house, [don’t know. Here, 
put on your hat,” said he, mad- 
der’n a Texan cow, “and come 
along with me.” 

‘There was a bit ofa crowd 
had gathered round the counter, 
and one of the boys wanted me to 
have a drink to set me up a bit, 
for I felt pretty bad, but I hadn’t 
no heart to drink. 

“ He ain’t got no time to drink 
now,” said the clerk, as he came 


out of the side door. “ Here, 
hurry up, and we'll go to the 
dépdt first.” 


‘ Waal, gentlemen, we tried the 
dépét, and found there warn’t no 
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such wheat going through; we 
found the chief of police and told 
him, and he said he’d set his 
crowd on the tracks, but it was a 
pretty slim chance; and I went 
back to the hotel, and hauled my- 
self up them stairs step by step, 
as if I’d lost the use of my limbs, 
and laid down on the bed and 
cried like a gal whose lover’s gone 
back on her. 

‘In the morning I got that 
clerk to send the balance of the 
cash, after paying the bill, to my 
gal; for I hadn’t the heart to see 
her and tell her, and all the while 
she thinking I was coming with 
my pocket full ofdollars. When 
she got the news she told her 
man, and he behaved likea yaller 
dog, he did, the blamed cur. He 
made excuses: said he couldn’t 
leave his situation just then, and 
that his mother was ill East and 
he had t» go to see her; and finally 
he backed out of marrying her ; and 
she, poor crittur, took to crying 
and sorrowing about it and got 
herself ill; and then she wrote to 
him to come and see her, and he 
writ back to say as he couldn’t; 
and then she started out to find 
me, and got ill on the road and 
got worse; and finally the poor 
little thing passed ’em in, and they 
planted her way down here on the 
line.’ 

The old man’s voice got a little 
gruff when he told us so far, and 
he ceased speaking for a while, 
during which time the train began 
to slow up for the station, and 
several of the passengers, including 
the long man that had sat in the 
next section to us, rose, and pre- 
pared to leave the car. Then the 
old man suddenly broke out, in a 
harsh but somewhat suppressed 
voice, 

‘I've never met that man 
since, but when I do, by the 
powers—see here !’ he added, sud- 
denly breaking off in his speech, 
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and showing the handle of a navy 
Colt revolver underneath his deer- 
skin shirt. ‘I’ve carried this here 
loaded for him ever since; and 
when we cross trails again, I'll 
end that sneaking, prowling, 
white-livered wolf on the spot 
where I meet him !’ 

The passengers were getting 
out to dine at this station, and 
some of those from our car were 
already on the platform. The 
long man was stepping off the 
car, when the train-boy, who had 
heard all the old man’s story, 
pulled him by the sleeve, and said 
something to him. 

‘ What's that you say, sonny? 
Him as was setting right there? 

‘Yes,’ saidthe boy. ‘I noticed 
under his eye-shade a scar reach- 
ing right back from his left eye.’ 

The old man said no more, 
nor waited to hear any more, but 
made straight for the door of the 
car. The same impulse that moved 
one moved all four of our party; 
for, seizing our hand-satchels, we 
all sprang from our seats and fol- 
lowed the old frontiersman, or 
rather three of them did; for, 
seeing a quicker way, I turned 
and got out of the door at the 
other end of the car, outside of 
which the car platform was quite 
clear. By this means I reached 
the station platform as the old 
man stepped upon it. I saw him 
look hurriedly round, as I did 
myself, in search of the long 
passenger with the green shade 
over his eye; but he did not at 
first see him. He had left the car 
hardly a minute before us, but he 
was not in the small crowd of 
passengers on the platform. Per- 
haps he had gone into the dining- 
room, before the door of which 
the waiter was striking a gong, 
while the proprietor was yelling, 
‘This way for dinner! twenty 
minutes for dinner! The old man 
was moving excitedly about, look- 




















ing first at one passenger and then 
at another, when the idea evidently 
struck him that the man he was 
seeking had gone to dinner. He 
had turned to go there, and was 
nearing the door where the waiter 
was still hammering the gong, 
when he saw, as I too saw, for [ 
was following closely, the other 
passenger moving quickly across 
an open space at the back of the 
station, in the direction of a small 
board house that stood away out 
by itself. He looked over his 
shoulder just as the old Indian 
trader had leapt from the platform 
in pursuit, and on the impulse 
quickened his pace to a kind of 
run. But the old man was run- 
ning hard; and the other, seeing 
apparently that he could not gain 
the shanty before being overtaken, 
resumed his former step, and 
quickly moderated that to a 
leisurely walk. As his pursuer 
neared him he stopped, and then 
turned round, at the same time, 
as I noticed, quietly slipping his 
right hand behind him. 

‘Stop !’ shouted the old man. 
‘ Lift that roof off of your eye.’ 

‘My shade? said the other. 
* Excuse me, I have a sore eye.” 

‘It’s his voice,’ said the old 
man to himself; then aloud : ‘ Sore 
eye or not, lift ! 

‘What do you want with me? 
asked the other man. 
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‘Want! you wolf-souled thief. 
I'll show you what I want! I 
want my daughter’s life, I want 
what you can’t give. I want your 
black heart out of you! I'll show 
you what I want;’ and as he 
spoke he pulled the heavy revolver 
from beneath his leather dress. 

But the other was too quick to 
be thus dealt with, and his hand 
now grasping a revolver was round 
in a second, and as the intention 
of his enemy was beyond doubt, 
he levelled his pistol and fired. 
The bullet hit the old man, but 
was not fatal, for he raised his 
pistol and fired, and then rushed 
onthe other, who had been brought 
by the shot upon his knees. Two 
more shots rang out almost simul- 
taneously, and the old man stag- 
gered forward and fell dead upon 
the corpse of the swindler. 

A number of people, attracted 
by the pistol-shots, were hurrying 
to the spot, and among them 
were the two Engiishmen and the 
bank-manager. The latter, as he 
reached the bodies, stooped and 
lifted the shade from the eye of 
the dead man, and after a mo- 
ment’s examination replaced it, and 


remarked, 
‘ That’s my granger, sure 
enough. Well, he'll do no more 


hornswoggling now. I'm stopping 
over here till to-morrow, and I'll 
see them decently buried.’ 
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HEARTHRUG FARCES: 
MRS, TRUMPET’S TELESCOPE. 


—~————— 


Mrs. Marywarine TRUMPET was 
a widow—fat, fair, and /ifty. 
Had you ransacked the English 
language for a word to describe 
her, you could have found one 
only that would do her justice. 
Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet was 
prodigious. She was prodigiously 
rich, prodigiously stout, prodigi- 
ously active, prodigiously versa- 
tile, prodigiously talkative, and 
most prodigiously self-important. 
She was good-humoured too: 
stout people always are ; the adi- 
pose substance produces that 
quality of itself. We may be sure 
there is more good-nature lying 
potentially in a tub of Dorset 
butter than the most vigorous 
disciple of philosophy could evolve 
by the efforts of his righteous will 
in a twelvemonth. Mrs. Main- 
waring Trumpet was therefore 
good-humoured of necessity: she 
was far too fat to be anything else. 
And this noisy buttery good- 
humour of hers so lubricated her 
failings that she was tolerable and 
even agreeable in society. It is 
true she did bustle about, and put 
you down or thrust you out of 
sight ; but her voice was so rich 
and her smile so sunny, and she 
was on such unmistakably good 
terms with herself, that you for- 
gave her. That is, if you were 
not of her particular sex, you for- 
gave her. But if you were or are 
of her particular sex, you never 
did and never do forgive a draw- 
ing-toom snub. Is it not so, 
gentle reader? 

Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet went 
in for ‘the world.’ She loved 


races, and would bet gloves, and 
eat lobster- salads, and drink 
champagne. She was crazy about 
balls, and would dance until, for 
her size and weight, she was as 
great a wonder as the sun on 
Easter-day. She frequented the 
Opera, and could hum you all the 
new tunes the next day, getting a 
little out now and then, but still 
you knew what she meant. If any 
questionable play was on the stage, 
Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet would 
be in a side box, giggling and 
blushing and exploding behind 
her fan in such a very honest and 
absurd way, that she half ruined 
the piece for the people who wish 
to enjoy their vice seriously like 
rational creatures. ‘Have you 
read it? she would ask, when any 
fashionable lady novelist came 
out with something more shock- 
ing than usual. ‘Have you read 
it? Because I have!’ in one of 
her stage whispers that you could 
hear across a hayfield. And she 
would drop behind her fan, allow- 
ing her great rolling eyes to appear, 
that she might telegraph at you, 
and hiding the rest of her face, 
while her big jolly laughter 
sounded like a river underground. 
She was the best hand at croquet 
in three counties. She took up 
lawn-tennis and played so splen- 
didly, that one day in the bishop’s 
garden she sent her winning stroke 
right into the study-window, 
covering the prelate with frag- 
ments like a working glazier, 
and so confounding him that for 
a few seconds he really thought 
the end of the world had come. 

















She applied herself to rinking with 
equal enthusiasm, and got the 
thing up in two hours, after 
which she went round and round 
at an awful pace, like a seventy- 
four-gun ship in a high wind, 
until she came into collision with 
tall Mr. Index, who had just 
come out as senior wrangler, and 
was trying if a little exercise 
with his legs would not be nice 
for a change and useful for pur- 
poses of health. Him she drove 
to earth with a velocity which by 
itself was the hint of a problem ; 
and upon his prostrate frame her 
own descended with a crash so 
terrific, that amidst the ruin of 
his faculties Index could scarcely 
collect reason to register a solemn 
vow that if his life were only 
spared he would renounce all 
athletic sports for evermore. 

Thus did Mrs. Mainwaring 
Trumpet move through life’s 
various scenes like a catapult, a 
battering-ram, an eighty-one-ton 
gun, a thunderbolt, or anything 
that is the embodiment of all- 
conquering force. 

She was, we said, a widow. 
Fifteen years ago she had been 
Miss Mainwaring, with plenty of 
good blood in her veins, but no 
money in her purse. Benjamin 
Thursby Trumpet, Esquire, a 
Bristol merchant sprung from the 
gutter, and worth a heap ofmoney, 
‘came’ and ‘saw’ Miss Mainwar- 
ing, and was ‘conquered.’ He 
proposed for her; she accepted 
his money. In three weeks’ time 
she was Mrs. Mainwaring Trum- 
pet. She became rich, and rare 
were the gems she wore; but O, 
that vulgar husband! With all 
her eccentricities she was a lady ; 
and O, that husband! Mrs. 
Mainwaring Trumpet learned the 
lesson that others have learnt 
before her—that you cannot sell 
yourself and have yourself at the 
same time. Well, she fetched a 
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handsome price, and, to do her 
justice, she did not grumble much. 

Benjamin Thursby Trumpet— 
like Mr. Bounderbyin Hard Times 
—loved to talk of his origin, and 
how he rose from nothing, leaving 
the audience to infer what a clever 
hard-headed fellow he must be. But 
he grew too fond of this practice, 
and one day, when he had been 
riding his hobby rather hard, a 
wag, upon his leaving the room, 
caught up his visiting-card, and 
reading his initials aload—* B. T. 
Trumpet’—called him on the spot 
Mr. Blow the Trumpet. The 
name stuck. Two months after 
she was married, a loving friend 
said to the bride, 

‘Do you know they nickname 
your husband Mr. Blow the 
Trumpet ? 

The bride broke into a laugh ; 
the shaft of such a malice could 
not harm her. She rather enjoyed 
it ; and the friend had to search 
her quiver for another arrow. 

‘And they do say—you don't 
mind, of course, dear—that he 
has met his match, and that you 
are Mrs. Blow the Trumpet. 
Horridly low, I call it, dear. 
Don’t you? 

The bride nearly fainted with 
indignation, and for the first and 
only time in her life needed smell- 
ing-salts. She was not half so 
excited on the memorable night 
when her husband was found sit- 
ting in his dining-room over his 
port, quitedead. She pronounced 
it apoplexy at a glance, sent for 
the doctor, and flew about the 
house with brandy and basins 
and mustard-poultices and hot 
flannels, reminding all who saw 
her in some inexplicable way of a 
fire-engine making its way to an 
exciting conflagration. But she 
did not faint, and never asked for 
so much as a whiff out of a smell- 
ing-bottle. 

Thus did Miss Mainwaring be- 
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come Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet, 
widow, with a large fortune all 
her own. The vulgar husband 
was gone—‘ mercifully released, 
my dear,’ the widow would say; 
though what it was from (except 
herself), no one could have told. 
And yet Mrs. Mainwaring Trum- 
pet was not happy. Who is? 
She wanted to get rid of this 
dreadful name Mrs. Blow the 
Trumpet. How should she man- 
age it? Apply to the Queen for 
a patent? Mrs. Mainwaring 
Trumpet bethought her of an 
easier, a more agreeable, and a 
more economical way. 

The rector of her parish was a 
widower, tall, lank, gloomy, and 
always wearing a comforter. An 
ordinary hedgestake, neatly dressed 
in clerical attire, with a white- 
woollen wrapping at the upper 
end, surmounted by a black hat, 
might have passed for the Rev. 
Arthur Arrowsmith .at a very 
short distance. Mr. Arrowsmith 
was a powerful preacher, and in 
common life grave, yet apt at 
times to be seized with a kind of 
grim humour, of which the sign 
would be a series of violent in- 
halations. These, in an ordinary 
being, would have denoted the 
onset of a fit, but with Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith only meant that his 
fancy was tickled. He had been 
twice married. His first wife had 
ten thousand pounds, and she 
lwed ten years. He became 
trebly gloomy for the space of 
eighteen months, and always had 
an allusion in his sermons to 
the grave where one’s heart was 
lying. Suddenly he cheered up, 
and married another lady, this 
time with twenty thousand pounds, 
and his sermons began to allude 
to the possibilities of comfort 
which are provided for even the 
greatest sorrows. The second Mrs. 
Arrowsmith, however, held out 
better than her predecessor, and 
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it was twenty years before her 
relict found himself raking up his 
old allusions to the quiet grave, 
and the people who are there. 
And now Mrs. Arrowsmith the 
second had been dead for eighteen 
months clear, and Mr. Arrow- 
smith, thinking once more of con- 
solation, fixed his eyes on Mrs. 
Mainwaring Trumpet. His eyes ~ 
were not much to look at, being 
deep set and no-coloured; but they 
told their tale to Mrs. Mainwaring 
Trumpet as clearly as if they had 
been azure or jetty orbs, signalling 
from the most delicate environ- 
ment of hair and cheek. Mrs. 
Mainwaring Trumpet saw that 
the Rev. Arthur Arrowsmith had 
fallen in love with her. To show 
her appreciation of his taste and 
her reciprocity, she bounded into 
love with him—took a kind of 
header into the sentiment, and 
immersed herself with an amazing 
splash. They were engaged two 
days after. Mrs. Mainwaring 
Trumpet talked about the affair 
everywhere. She laughed over 
it, cried over it, grew crimson 
about it, published it on the house- 
top, swore her friends to secrecy 
about it, and generally behaved 
like Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet 
gone mad outright, which may 
be taken to denote mania of seven- 
fold power. 

She courted Mr. Arrowsmith 
at the Sunday-school, and stood so 
close to him when he came to 
visit her class, that one morning 
she trod on his corn and made 
him jump three paces clean, with 
a squeak that frightened the whole 
room. She ogled him from her 
front seat in the gallery with such 
directness and power, that several 
times he lost his place and spoiled 
his best sentences, She ran after 
him in the street, coming up to him 
—sly, solemn, and cadaverous as 
he was—all breathlessness and 
heat, which, at her time of life, did 




















very well for blushes. She sent 
him presents of slippers that he 
could not wear because they were 
too small, and worsted jackets for 
the cold weather which hung 
about him in vast loose folds, 
because, in her headlong way, she 
had taken the measure of her own 
frame for the pattern. She never 
lost an opportunity of talking 
about him, praising him, dragging 
him forward, and linking him 
with herself. Mrs. Mainwaring 
Trumpet vowed and declared that 
every night of her life she dreamed 
of Mr. Arrowsmith without ceas- 
ing, and awoke calling upon his 
beloved name. In fact, her love 
was a perfect cataract, always 
going on, and making a most 
tremendous noise in the mean 
time. 

At last a grand idea struck her, 
in pursuit of which she started 
for London by the early express, 
getting to Paddington at ten 
o'clock. She gave a porter half- 
a-crown to catch her the very 
first cab. She told the ‘cabman 
that she would give him half-a- 
sovereign if he drove her to Dol- 
lond’s in twenty-five minutes. She 
sprang from her cab and rushed 
into the shop panting, and de- 
manded to see the very best tele- 
scope manufactured for field use. 
She saw one with stand complete 
for forty pounds, tried it in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, bought it, 
paid for it in five-pound notes, 
got her discount for cash, was in 
her cab and rattling back to Pad- 
dington again exactly in ten mi- 
nutes anda half. She caught the 
return express and was home again 
before lunch, having travelled 
between two and three hundred 
miles, and transacted all her 
business. Her lunch was a phea- 
sant, and she ate the bird to the 
bones, and then set about com- 
pleting her design. 

Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet’s 
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boudoir-window looked straight 
across to the rectory, at a distance 
of about one mile. In her bou- 
doir-window she erected her tele- 
scope, aimed full at the dining- 
room and study of the rectory. 
She adjusted the focus, and, 
scarcely breathing with excite- 
ment, applied her eye to the 
glass. 

A long silence ensued. Adams, 
the maid, who stood by, with a 
serious expression carefully spread 
over a derisive grin, began to 
think that the experiment had 
failed, when, after a long interval, 
Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet sprang 
to her feet with a violence which 
upset the telescope, stand and 
all. 

‘I saw him,’ she cried trium- 
phantly, ‘as plainly as if he were 
in this room 

With trembling fingers she set 
up the glass again, and now, in a 
more composed frame of mind, 
began to explore anew. Another 
long silence followed ; and then 
Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet, never 
taking her eye from the glass, 
called out in a grave voice, like 
an astronomer who discovers a 
comet, but who, having expected 
it, is not amazed, only gravely 
elated, 

* Adams, he is at his dinner.’ 

*Lawk, ma'am!’ Adams said, 
because that committed her to 
nothing. 

‘ At his soup, Adams,’ she con- 
tinued, fixed in her posture. ‘I 
see the ladle quite plainly.’ 

‘Lawk, ma'am, how clever!’ 
Adams said, feeling the ground 
better under her feet. Hereupon, 
for many minutes, nothing was 
said. 

‘Adams,’ Mrs. Mainwaring 
Trumpet said at last, ‘he has 
had three helps of soup.’ 

Adams scarcely knew how she 
was to take this. 

‘You, see, ma'am,’ she said 
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diffidently, ‘he is a very thin 
gentleman.’ 

‘I don’t see what that has got 
to do with it, Adams,’ the mistress 
said, returning to her telescope ; 
* here comes the fish.’ 

Another long pause ensued, at 
the end of which Mrs, Mainwaring 
Trumpet turned round upon her 
maid. 

‘Twice, Adams. I could not 
be sure, but I think it must be 
cod. Well, three and two make 
five.’ 

‘So they do, ma’am,’ Adams 
said, wisely giving a free assent 
where the fact was indubitable 
and the safety of a coincidence of 
opinion tolerably certain. 

‘Shoulder of mutton! called 
out Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet in 
due course ; ‘and I suppose that’s 
onion sauce. What a pity one 
can’t smell with a telescope, and 
one would be sure | 

‘You can’t smell with it, I 
suppose, ma'am? Adams said 
humbly, like a true disciple of 
science. 

‘No, you can’t smell with it, 
Adams,’ the mistress answered. 
‘ Bless me,’ she added, before this 
piece of information was well off 
her lips, ‘two glasses of sherry, 
one after another, without taking 
breath between. I don’t quite 
like the look of that, Adams.’ 

‘He is such a very thin gentle- 
man,’ pleaded Adams, who knew 
well that she might take up the 
defence without vexing her mis- 
tress. 

‘I suppose they do take more 
building up, Adams,’ the mistress 
remarked, still gazing. 

‘I’m sure they do, ma’am,’ 
Adams replied fervently. ‘ There’s 
my father, ma’am, thin as that 
paper-knife, ma’am, and the quan- 
tity of beer he takes to keep him- 
self up you wouldn't believe. It's 
quite ruin, ma’am, that it is. I’m 
sure, ma’am, nothing Mr. Arrow- 
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smith does can be wrong, ma'am, 
after them sermons.’ 

‘Quite right, Adams,’ replied 
the mistress. ‘ Order the brewer 
to leave a nine-gallon cask at your 
father’s house to-morrow.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ Adams 
answered. ‘ But as I wasa-sayin’, 
what a dear good man that Mr. 
Arrowsmith is—’ 

‘He is just cutting into his 
cheese !’ called out Mrs. Main- 
waring Trumpet. ‘The very 
cheese I sent him on Tuesday !’ 

Thus things went on until the 
rector’s dinner was over, when 
Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet rose to 
her feet, and said, 

‘I know everything. Soup 
three times, and fish twice ; shoul- 
der of mutton three times at least, 
and Iam not sure about a fourth, 
for I breathed on the glass and 
had to clean it. Sweets twice, for 
certain ; cheese, dessert, and six 
glasses of wine in all. I think, 
Adams, I do think—’ 

‘They requires it, ma’am,’ 
Adams said firmly ; ‘ it’s the call 
of Nature, that’s what it is.’ 

‘Well, I suppose so,’ the mis- 
tress said, reasoning with herself 
as her maid prepared to go down- 
stairs. ‘You see my size, and 
how little I eat.’ 

‘ Just so, ma’am,’ Adams said. 

‘The doctor says,’. continued 
Mrs. Mainwaring ‘lrumpet, laugh- 
ing, ‘ that I live on my fat.’ 

‘That’s just it, ma'am,’ Adams 
said, leaving the room ; only when 
the door was closed behind her, 
she added, 

‘ Three eggs and bacon to break- 
fast this morning, and a cold 
trout, with marmalade to follow. 
That’s living on your fat, I sup- 
pose. Well, it’s easy knowing 
what your fat lives on.’ 

Under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances Mrs. Mainwaring 


Trumpet never could keep a secret 
long, and now, in ‘her elation at 




















her own brilliancy, she toldseveral 
friends of the contrivance by which 
she was enabled to watch her 
beloved one at all hours. Of 
course people laughed, and thought 
the whole thing a capital joke ; 
that she did not mind the least. 
But matters grew serious when 
the rector heard that his whole 
parish was laughing at him on 
account of Mrs. Trumpet’s tele- 
scope. He had never heard of the 
telescope before. 

The observing reader will have 
remarked in his passage through 
human life, that just in proportion 
as men are ludicrous, in that degree 
do they hate the idea of becoming 
so. To smile like Falstaff, because 
we are the cause of wit in others, 
is given only to the immortals of 
Waggery ; your average man hates 
of all things to be laughed at. 
Now when Arrowsmith the grim, 
the solemn, the lank, discovered 
that he was the laughing-stock of 
his congregation, he came to a 
determination in the gloomy re- 
cesses of his mind that he would 
break off his engagement with 
Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet. But 
how accomplish that? He could 
not openly allege the telescope as 
a cause. Fancy an impassioned 
counsel haranguing a jury against 
a reverend defendant, who broke 
off his engagement because a wo- 
man who loved him better than 
life had looked at him through a 
telescope ! - That would never do; 
the matter must be accomplished 
by craft, and Mr. Arrowsmith set 
himself to think how it could be 
done. 

At this time there came to settle 
in his parish a maiden lady of 
enormous wealth—that is, for 
every thousand pounds Mrs. Main- 
waring Trumpet possessed Miss 
Quick possessed three. Miss 
Quick was fifty-four ; possibly she 
had been pretty in a lackadaisical 
sort of way thirty years ago. But 
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since then Time and Miss Quick 
had had several interviews. She 
looked now rather like an old wax 
doll which had fallen on its cheek 
in the toy-shop window on a hot 
day, and put the feature out of 
shape. Traces of bloom were on 
her face still, but the two cheeks 
did not match in size, which was 
a little awkward. Ah, yes; but 
while certain of Miss Quick's 
charms had faded, others had 
burst into bloom. Her papa, who 
was something in Bermondsey, 
and used always to have a leathery 
kind of smell, died, and left Miss 
Quick 150,0001. How many 
faded charms will that sum renew! 
Bethink you, how many dimples, 
ringlets, pearly sets of teeth, car- 
nation lips, fairy feet, peachskin 
cheeks, ivory fingers, and taper 
waists are equal for bewitchment to 
150,000/.% Ah, pretty dears, who 
boast yourselves in mere beauty 
of nature, remember to us males a 
day comes when we begin to see 
that we cannot dine off an eye- 
brow, however fine its arch, nor 
sip the sparkle of an eye, nor pay 
rent and taxes with a breath, per- 
fumed though it be like gardens 
of Araby the blest. In a word, 
dears, we grow stout, practical; 
we come, as that sad little song of 
Thackeray’s says, ‘to forty year.’ 
And as for Mr. Arrowsmith, he 
had come to forty year, and to 
fifty year; indeed, he had come 
to fifty-five year. Let an Iliad of 
love-making be written on a fin- 
ger-nail of paper. Miss Quick 
made open love to Mr. Arrow- 
smith, though never a word she 
spoke; Mr. Arrowsmith replied 
that if the thing could be arranged 
he was ready, though never a 
word he spoke. And now for 
Mrs, Trumpet and her telescope. 
Six days later, Mr. Arrowsmith 
drove past Mrs. Mainwaring 
Trumpet, and in his carriage was 
seated a young and pretty girl. 
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No sooner did Mr. Arrowsmith 
see his engaged wife than he drew 
back in the carriage with all signs 
of confusion, and tried to hide 
himself. ‘O-ho !’ thought Mrs, 
Trumpet, colouring up till she 
was as red as a soldier’s coat. 
That was Saturday. At Sunday- 
school next morning, Mrs. Main- 
waring Trumpet, severely, sudden- 
ly, and with evident distrust in 
her voice, asked Mr. Arrowsmith 
who that young lady was with 
whom he drove out yesterday 
afternoon. ‘The clergyman was 
so palpably confused, and made 
such fearful blunderings in his 
reply, and he so obstinately de- 
clined to tell who the girl was, 
that Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet 
closed the interview by glaring 
at him like a dragon. Indeed, 
had the dragon ever glared at 
St. George so, in all probability 
the champion would have tum- 
bled off his horse before the fight 
began, and we should never have 
had any legend at all. Mrs. Main- 
waring Trumpet came home after 
church as sulky as a thunder- 
cloud. 

‘ Adams,’ she said, in an appal- 
ling voice, ‘I have been de- 
ceived ! 

‘ Lawk, ma’am !’ Adams said. 

* Yes, deceived, Adams,’ the 
mistress went on. ‘He has been 
flirting with a woman—a minx 
—a hussy not twenty !’ 

‘Lawk, ma'am,’ Adams said, 
‘to think of it! And him such 
a thin gentleman !’ 

‘I don’t see what that has got 
to do with it, Adams !? remarked 
her mistress. ‘ But,’ said Mrs. 
Trumpet, pacing her room like 
Lady Macbeth, ‘I shall—I shall 
—I shall—’ 

‘I would, ma’am,’ Adams said, 
‘if I was you.’ 

‘You don’t know what I was 
going to say, Adams,’ the mistress 
rejoined. 


Next morning at twelve o'clock 
Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet sat 
down to her telescope as usual, 
only the eye that gazed through 
it burned so that it might have 
melted the glass. In a moment 
she sank back with a scream. 

‘Adams!’ she cried, ‘she’s 
there 

‘Who, ma’am ? asked Adams. 

‘The minx! screamed Mrs. 
Mainwaring Trumpet. 

* Lawk, ma’am "" said Adams. 

Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet ap- 
plied herself to the telescope for a 
few minutes, and then burst into 
another scream. 

‘He’s kneeling before her, 
Adams !’ 

‘Well, I never!’ Adams ejacu- 
lated; but her excited mistress 
heard her not. 

‘ Adams !’ screamed Miss Main- 
waring Trumpet, inagonised tones, 
‘he has got his arm round her 
neck! O Adams, Adams,’ cried 
she, drawing back from the instru- 
ment, ‘I am going to faint! Hold 
me up, Adams !’ 

*Couldn’t you see it out first, 
ma'am,’ suggested Adams, ‘and 
faint then, ma’am, when all is 
over? 

‘I will, Adams,’ the mistress 
cried resolutely ; and she began to 
gaze again. Alas, new disclosures 
awaited her. 

‘ Adams, are you there—are you 
there? she screamed out. ‘ He 
is kissing her 

‘My gracious!’ Adams ex- 
claimed. ‘ Well, there’s no being 
up to the men.’ 

‘Once, Adams!’ the infuriated 
lady continued; ‘twice, three 
times! Again, again! That's 
five, isn’t it? Another! Six 
kisses, Adams; and the last such 
a long one !’ 

‘Long or short is much the 
same, ma'am,’ Adams ventured to 
remark, 

‘It is not the same!’ cried 
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Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet. ‘It 
makes a great deal of difference ; 
but of course you know nothing 
about it.’ 

‘No, ma’am,’ Adams said; ‘I 
have been mercifully preserved.’ 

Adams was thirty-five, brisk, 
and good-looking, and had just 
quarrelled with her eighth beau. 

More like Lady Macbeth than 
ever, Mrs, Mainwaring Trumpet 
stood up, and said, in tones that 
made even the favourite Adams 
shake in her shoes, ‘ The carriage !’ 
‘The rectory!’ she called out, 
in the same thrilling tone, to 
her coachman, as she stepped 
into the vehicle. ‘I must see 
Mr. Arrowsmith,’ she said to 
the servant at the rectory. She 
never asked was he out or in. ‘I 
must see him ;’ and she strode 
with avenging steps across the 
hall and into a small morning- 
rom. ‘Say that Mrs. Main- 
waring Trumpet wishes to see him 
instantly. Instantly! do you 
hear?’ she said to the servant. 

‘Yes, ma'am,’ the man an- 
swered. ‘In a taking she is!’ he 
remarked, as he went to deliver 
the message. 

The infuriated Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing Trumpet might have heard 
two or three gasp-like inhalations 
before the door opened. She 
might have seen the faintest rem- 
nant of a grin on the rector’s lean 
face as he entered the room. But 
she saw no smile, heard no sound 
of laughter ; she was riding on 
the whirlwind of her rage, and 
alive to nothing but the chastise- 
ment she must inflict. 

‘Arthur Arrowsmith,’ she be- 
gan, ‘you are found out. Walls 
have ears and windows have eyes. 
O you perjured man!’ 

‘They may have,’ retorted the 
rector, who seemed wonderfully 
well prepared for the attack ; ‘ but 
even if that be so, however curious 
and interesting the fact may be 


considered in the light of an un- 
expected and rather inexplicable 
phenomenon, still I don’t see 
what it has to say to my being 
@ perjured man.’ 

‘ You were seen in this room,’ 
the lady went on, ‘seen when that 
clock was pointing to twenty- 
eight minutes pasteleven. What 
was going to happen just then, 
Arthur Arrowsmith ? 

‘I should say the clock was go- 
ing to strike the half-hour,’ the 
rector answered, with perfect com- 
posure. 

‘O you wicked and most shame- 
less man!’ cried Mrs. Mainwaring 
Trumpet. ‘I could not have be- 
lieved it, only I saw it with my 
own eyes,” 

* Aided by Dollond’s telescope,’ 
remarked the rector. 

‘Yes, aided by Dollond’s tele- 
scope! his accuser answered, 
She did not care that the fact was 
discovered. ‘And let us be thank- 
ful for any instrament that finds 
out the baseness of men. Carry- 
ing on with that chit of a girl! I 
declare I could not have believed 
it !’ 

‘ Why should I not carry on, as 
you call it, with that girl if I 
please ?’ demanded the clergyman, 
not the least moved by her vehe- 
mence. 

‘ Hear him speak!’ she screamed, 
invoking some invisible power. 
‘O Arthur Arrowsmith, to behave 
so with that white tie round your 
neck |’ 

‘The only thing to be said 
about the tie round my neck is 
that there is not quite enough 
starch in it,’ replied the rector. 
‘ That, I take it, is the laundress’s 
fault, not mine.’ 

‘ And your gray head!’ continued 
Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet, sweep- 
ing forward in her invective, re- 
gardless of this flippant interrup- 
tion. 

‘Now as to my head,’ the 
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clergyman said, for the first time 
with a little warmth, ‘ there is not 
a gray hair on it.’ 

‘Well, with your bald head, 
then!’ cried the frenzied Mrs. 
Mainwaring Trumpet. ‘With your 
bald head, to behave so, it’s ap- 
palling !’ 

‘If I were to behave so without 
my bald head, it certainly would 
be appalling,’ retorted the rector. 
‘Surely, Mrs, Mainwaring Trum- 
pet, you don’t mean to say that if 
I were decapitated my conduct 
would have been more becoming ?’ 

This sardonic mood he main- 
tained through the interview ; but 
no such toyish opposition could 
stem the rush of Mrs. Mainwaring 
Trumpet’s wrath. 

* You knelt before her!’ 

‘Yes ; her shoe-string had come 
undone,’ 

‘You put your arms about her 
neck !’ 

‘She asked me to fasten her 
neck-ribbon. By the way,’ the 
rector added, ‘what do they call 
these ribbons that stream down 
their backs? A name in jest. 
Follow-me-lads! That's it. She 
asked me to fasten her follow-me- 
lads.’ 

‘Her follow-me-lads !’ repeated 
Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet, in a 
voice that sank into the deepest 
bass with indignation. ‘ Well, if 
the earth were to open and swallow 
me up— But,’ she cried, darting 
back to the main track of her im- 
peachment, ‘I saw more than that ; 
you kissed her.’ 

‘ As to kissing,’ the imperturb- 
able rector replied, ‘ that might be 
the kiss of peace.’ 

* Kiss of peace, indeed !’ echoed 
the scornful dame. ‘A likely 
story! The kiss of peace was not 
given half a dozen ata time, And 
if the first was a kiss of peace, will 
you tell me what were the other 
five? 

‘I shall answer no questions,’ 


replied the rector, seeming to be- 
come very grand and dignified all 
of a sudden. 

*O, then you don’t even repent |’ 
Mrs. Trumpet went on. And now 
her last bit of patience vanished. 
‘You glory in it! Arthur Arrow- 
smith,’ she cried, in a voice which 
rang through the room, ‘I re- 
nounce you; I cast you off. I 
would rather marry your coachman 
than you. We are strangers from 
this moment and for ever, and I 
only wish that there were wit- 
nesses to hear me say the words!’ 

‘ Witnesses are here,’ the rector 
said, breaking into a smile, and 
throwing open the folding-doors 
as he spoke, ‘ You were not likely 
to miss much of Mrs. Mainwaring 
Trumpet’sinteresting conversation, 
were you? he added, addressing 
himself to the adjoining room. 

Here two ladies sat at luncheon. 
One was the pretty rival, the other 
Miss Quick. Both ladies seemed 
trying to suppress their laughter, 
only the younger one was a little 
rosy red amidst her amusement. 

‘Miss Quick you know,’ said 
the rector, now quite calm. ‘ This 
is my dead brother’s only child, 
my adopted daughter ; a dear good 
girl; and he stroked her cheek 
with a warmth that was pleasant 
to see, while she grew rosier red 
than before. 

Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet, for 
once in her life, lost her power of 
speech. She stood and gazed, but 
words would not come, 

‘ Here,’ said the rector, drawing 
his niece’s neck-ribbon through 
his fingers, ‘ here is her follow-me- 
lads. 1 tied it smartly, did I not? 

‘ Lhave made a mistake,’ gasped 
poor Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet 
at last. ‘Ihave made a mistake ; 
I apologise ; I withdraw my words. 
We shall be as we have ever been, 
I mean,’ she added, hanging her 
head a little, ‘as we have been 
this past two months.’ 


























‘No, thank you,’ the rector said ; 
*you have renounced me and cast 
me off. If you please, we shall 
be as we have been for the past 
two minutes.’ 

‘What? Do you mean that—’ 
Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet could 
not finish the sentence. 

‘I mean,’ the rector said, draw- 
ing himself up and buttoning his 
coat tightly round his thin frame, 
‘that any lady who takes tele- 
scopic views of my private life 
shall for the remainder of her 
existence be kept at a telescopic 
distance from me. From hence- 
forth, Mrs. Mainwaring Trumpet, 
distance shal] lend enchantment 
to any view of me and my concerns 
that you may take ; and from what 
I have seen, I am inclined to think 
that any enchantment which I 
may derive from the inspection of 
yourself will be in a great measure 
owing to the interposition of the 
same agreeable medium.’ 

Light broke on Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing Trumpet at last. = * 

‘ Ihave been ensnared,’ she cried 
more furiously than ever ; * I have 
been deceived ! 

‘You have, by your own tele- 
scope,’ the clergyman answered. 
‘Take my advice, and keep that 
valuable instrument for the obser- 
vation of the heavenly bodies, and 
let other bodies alone.’ 

* Well,’ Mrs. Mainwaring Trum- 
pet retorted, with a creditable rally 
of her spirits, just as she marched 
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out, ‘all I can say of my telescope 
is this, I have not tried it on any 
heavenly body yet. Good-morning 
to you!’ and, with somewhat of a 
recovery of majesty, she swept 
from the room. 


* Adams,’ she said, when she 
reached her own chamber, ‘ it’s all 
over. We are strangers now. Our 
lives are parted, Adams, and will 
run in separate channels to the 
great ocean.’ 

Adams was not quite equal to 
this high metaphorical flight. 

‘ Broke off, is it, ma’am? she 
asked. 

‘ Broken off,’ her mistress said ; 
‘ yes, broken, shattered.’ 

‘Well, ma’am, Adams said, 
‘there may be a blessin’ in it. 
You see, ma'am, he was such a 
very thin gentleman,’ 


Miss Quick became Mrs. Arthur 
Arrowsmith, and the blooming 
niece lived on at the rectory. The 
story of the telescope got abroad, 
and of course everybody laughed, 
until at last Mrs. Mainwaring 
Trumpet very wisely resolved to 
laugh herself. And finally, to 
show that she feared the ridicule 
of no human tongue, the doughty 
dame lent the instru:nent to the 
local museum ; and there it stands, 
with a great ivory plate under- 
neath bearing this inscription in 
Roman capitals— Mrs. Trumpet’s 
TELESCOPE. : 
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CONCERNING THE UNEXPECTED. 


——»——— 


In one of his eloquent and ner- 
vous speeches—using the word 
‘nervous’ in its old-fashioned ap- 
propriate sense—Mr. Bright al- 
luded to the pervading presence of 
the unexpected in human affairs. 
‘What happens is the unexpect- 
ed.’ Certainly the politicians, if 
any, have reason to speak of the 
uncertainty of things in general. 
The result of the last General 
Election was to spring a mine 
beneath the feet of the party in 
power. The result, both of that 
election and of the previous 
election, was a dramatic surprise. 
The only thing which we can ex- 
pect in English politics is the 
unexpected. However acutely we 
may survey the field of politics, 
no one can forecast what will be 
the next great question, or when 
that question willemerge. What 
happens in the broad field of 
politics is true in the limited 
field of individual experience. 
To use Plato’s fine image, the 
State is the individual written 
large, and the individual is the 
State written small. The State 
is the individual seen through a 
magnifying lens, and the indi- 
vidual is the State seen through 
a diminishing lens. It may be 
worth our while to examine some 
of the aspects of the phenomena 
of the unexpected. We shall be 
mainly dealing with truisms; but 
truisms are just the things that 
require analysing and enforcing. 
1 think it is Carlyle who gays that 
what we need is to take to heart 
our copy-book sentences. We 
shall endeavour to discuss the 
matter, although, like Rasselas, we 


come to ‘a conclusion in which 
nothing is concluded.’ Very often 
that kind of conclusion is not a 
bad one. It will at least serve 
for a peg whereon to hang some 
social and literary illustrations. 
Now be it observed that this 
element of unexpectedness ought 
to be a matter of expectation. 
Chance prevails to so large an 
extent in human life, that we 
may be sure that the presence of 
chance is not a matter of chance. 
It forms a part of the scheme 
and economy of human life. We 
truly speak of the ‘ changes and 
chances of this mortal life.’ With- 
out this element, life, as at present 
constituted, would be insipid. We 
might all just as well huddle up 
the day’s business, and go to bed 
at nine o'clock. The necessity 
arises of our always allowing a 
margin for this element. This 
is an aphorism. In dynamics the 
practical results are always below 
the mathematical results. The 
friction, of which science cannot 
make an accurate forecast, only 
a tolerable guess, explains the 
difference. Now you cannot make 
sure of the exact time it will take 
you to get to London Bridge. 
There will probably be a block 
in the street, or some other un- 
expected delay. There comes that 
proverbial slip between the cup 
and the lip. There comes some 
unexpected interference with the 
regularity of events. You can’t 
make watches keep time, and still 
less can you make railway trains 
keep time. Life is full of hitches, 
that is to say, of unexpectednesses. 
Luckily, they don’t all come at 





























once; they may be smoothed 
down in detail. The business of 
life is to encounter each difficulty 
as it emerges, and to do the best 
with it. No doubt, but in this 
way the unexpected will have its 
intellectual and moral uses. When 
an emergency arises, the mind is 
thrown back on its resources. 
There isa demand on our fertility of 
invention, on our contrivance and 
alertness. We collect our mental 
forces to deal with the impending 
difficulty. Similarly we find abun- 
dant room for our patience, our 
faith, our energy, our hopefulness, 
when some great unexpected event 
comes looming through the mist 
of life. It is thus seen that the 
unexpected occupies an important 
element in the discipline of our 
existence. 

One of the most mournful in- 
stances of the unexpected is the 
sudden incursion of disease. This 
is pretty certain to happen to 
most men at one time or another. 
Several very strange ¢ases have 
come within my own observation. 
I do not wish to be an alarmist ; 
but I have known of cases where 
people who have imprudently 
partaken of fish, have died in 
consequence ; and where these 
unexpected cases have entirely 
eluded medical observation and 
analysis. For instance, there is 
that remarkable fish called the 
torpedo, which is found in 
British waters, and whose effects 
have been unaccountably neglect- 
ed by medical men. It is very 
good eating, except the roe, which 
is deadly poison. This extraor- 
dinary fish curiously corresponds 
toa Voltaic pile. Its upper sur- 
face is described as being similar 
to the copper plate of a galvanic 
battery, while the lower surface 
is exactly like the zinc plate. In 
the larger specimens, no Jess than 
one thousand one hundred columns 
may be counted. There is nota 
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single word in the many books 
about poison which describes the 
poisonous roe of the torpedo. 
Works of medical science are 
peculiarly rich in the phenomena 
of the unexpected, and there are 
yet many curious additions to be 
made. 

The telegraphic message is the 
outward sign of the unexpected. 
I confess I dislike getting tele- 
grams, although one gets them 
more and more. To the present 
day, I have not been able to over- 
come some of the shocks which I 
experienced during their earlier 
use. Now the use is much more 
common. Pleasant messages may 
come, an invitation to a party for 
instance ; but just as probably it 
is something to put the party off. 
At the present day, telegrams are 
largely superseding letters, and 
social life soon falls into the 
grooves of business life. But there 
are still multitudes ofold-fashioned 
people to whom the telegram sim- 
ply means the unexpected. All 
tidings respecting battle, murder, 
and sudden death come by the 
telegram. Clerks in the telegraph 
offices are, very properly, bound 
and sworn to secrecy. Copies of 
all messages are kept, and would 
form an immense library, a vast 
storehouse of incidents of the un- 
expected. 

The unexpected is that which 
gives a salt to life. We are all 
on the look-out for it. There is 
a little corner of romance left in 
the heart of every man. This is 
the reason why we all throw open 
the newspaper and look at the 
intelligence in prominent type just 
after the leaders. In pictures and 
stories, in news and novels, it is 
always the incident of the unex- 
pected which is brought before us. 

Let me illustrate this the more 
by telling a little story of the 
unexpected. I do this the rather 
as the incident is romantic, and 
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also true, and is concerned with 
a very interesting matter in liter- 
ary history. 

All my readers know—most of 
them know by heart—Tennyson’s 
charming ballad of the Lord of 
Burleigh. It is an interesting 
story and a true story ; that is to 
say, in the main outline, although 
poetic treatment, as is generally 
the case, has interfered with the 
details. A few persons connected 
with this story, or who know the 
details from the principal persons, 
are still alive, and from them I 
have obtained the facts. 

The Lord of Burleigh is, of 
course, the Marquis of Exeter, 
who married a poor cottager. He 
was an amateur artist, indeed; 
but he was not the youthful artist 
delineated by the poet Tennyson. 
Lord Exeter was a widower. He 
had been unhappily married, and 
divorced from his wife by Act of 
Parliament. He was a man who 
used to lay aside all the trappings 
of rank, and betake himself to 
quiet ways of wandering about 
the country to paint. In this 
guise he used to wander through 
various secluded districts; and 
many of the wise among us know 
the rest and quiet which such 
solitary wanderings give. He 
made friends of the peasantry 
folk, and became on great terms 
of intimacy with some of the 
humble people. Our readers will 
recollect that something of this 
kind was the case with a Lord 
Byron and a Lord Aberdeen. 
There was one poor cottage where 
he was especially made welcome, 
and which, for two or three years, 
he made his head-quarters. It so 
happened thai, in the course of 
these wanderings, Lord Exeter 
fell ill. In his favourite cottage 
he was nursed and well cared for. 
One of those who attended the 
sick peer with the greatest kind- 
ness and attention was a daugh- 
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ter of the house, a young girl of 
fifteen. The sick man was greatly 
touched by this kindness and at- 
tention. It is a curious fact that 
your middle-aged man often falls 
in love with quite a young girl ; 
and it is a still more curious fact 
that the young girl will just as 
often, or as seldom, fall in love 
with the middle-aged man. It is 
not till after the marriage that 
the radical incongruity between 
May and December is made ap- 
parent. Lord Exeter determined 
to make the young girl his bride, 
and enthrone her in state at 
‘Burleigh House by Stamford 
town.’ Things, however, were 
not exactly managed as set forth 
in the lyric. Lord Exeter thought 
that his future wife was both too 
young and too uneducated for her 
great position. The young lady 
was sent to a good school, and 
received an excellent training. 
All this time he religiously pre- 
served the secret ofhis rank. They 
were married ; and then came the 
great sensational surprise of his 
declaring his rank and welcoming 
her as the Lady of Burleigh. The 
melancholy conclusion of Tenny- 
son’s balla is, in the main, true 
enough. The young girl thus 
married had several children, and 
then she faded away. Perhaps 
it was, as the poet says, ‘ through 
the burden of a greatness to which 
she was not born.’ Perhaps it 
was not only the inequality of 
station, but the inequality of age 
and tastes. Such is the true story 
of this romantic and famous mar- 
riage. It comes to me indirectly 
through a brother of the bride, 
an unbeneficed clergyman of the 
Church of England, who, though 
sent to college at the expense of 
his brother-in-law, had reasons 
for afterwards refusing promo- 
tion from the Exeter family. 
He was for many years curate 
of Sefton, near Liverpool. The 
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bride’s name was the unpoetical 
one of Sarah Hoggins, as may be 
verified by a reference to the Peer- 
age. 

Of course the subject of mar- 
riage opens up an immense field 
of instances. It is not so unex- 
pected when an old man marries 
a young lady; but when an old 
lady marries a young man, this is 
certainly an example of the un- 
expected. I will just at random 
put down the last two marriage 
stories that I have heard. An old 
gentleman of rank very indiscreet- 
ly stopped to chat with a pretty 
girl behind a counter. Barmaids 
are often a silly set, and do not 
care to talk with old gentlemen. 
They reserve their conversation 
for young men, who are the hor- 
ror of bar-proprietors, who will 
spend a few coppers in beer, and 
consume whole hours of time. 
This girl had the sense to recog- 
nise a sensible man, and she had 
some rational talk with him. 
When he got home he digcovered 
that he had lost his purse, contain- 
inga considerable sum in notes and 
gold. He'was entirely unable to 
recollect where he had lost the 
purse. But going some days after 
to the refreshment counter, the 
young lady handed him back the 
money, saying that she had been 
anxiously looking out for an op- 
portunity of restoring it. The 
old gentleman was a baronet of 
good estate, and became so capti- 
vated with the young person that 
he proposed to her, and was ac- 
cepted ; and, after an interval of 
time to allow her to see something 
of the world and of good society, 
they were happily married. The 
other case is still more extraordi- 
nary. A young girl was brought 
before a ‘sitting magistrate’ for 
being drunk and disorderly. It 
was a regular case of King Cophe- 
tua and the beggar-maid. Her 
extraordinary beauty shone out 
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through her rags and disorder. 
Her fine eyes and vivacious speech 
captivated the aged Rhadaman- 
thus. 1 believe he paid the five 
shillings himself, and caused her 
to be well taken care of They 
married, and, in course of time, 
she was left a widow with a title 
and fortune. She was thought, 
in after life, to take rather a 
magisterial view of things in 
general, and developed into a cha- 
racter of severe type. Altogether 
she was an extreme instance of 
the unexpected. 

The unexpected always forms 
the crisis, dénowement. In novels, 
dramas, poems, the unexpected 
is the hinge on which the story 
turns. In all cases of circumstan- 
tial evidence it is some little mat- 
ter, which has been overlooked 
and unexpected, which clears up 
the mystery and superinduces 
poetical justice. A murderer 
walks away with his victim’s hat 
and leaves his own, and this leads 
to his apprehension. Some very 
clever forgers neglect some very 
simple and obvious detail in the 
forged bills, and this leads to 
their apprehension. Some forty 
thousand men are put to death, 
because, just as foreigners have a 
difficulty with our ¢h; they could 
not pronounce the word Shibboleth. 
In the opinion of the Darwinites 
a slight protuberance in the human 
ear, which every one had neglect- 
ed, satisfactorily proves that we 
are descended from the apes. The 
political skies of Europe were 
never so clear as when that famous 
row at Ems brought on the 
Franco-German war. 

You will find that there is 
some little thing quite unexpected 
which has determined the cha- 
racter of some great thing. It 
was the unexpected loss of that 
celebrated nail which first lost 
the steed and then the rider. 
Mr. Hoby, the bootmaker, attri- 
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buted the success of the Duke of 
Wellington’s career to the boots 
he made for him. Mr. Hoby 
justly argued that there is nothing 
like a pair of easy boots to pro- 
mote serenity of feeling and the 
easy play of a noble mind. If 
his boots had pinched him, the 
Duke, with an irritated foot, 
would not have been able to 
show the matchless patience and 
endurance of that hard-fought 
day. Napoleon was not at all 
well on that memorable occasion 
—lI believe it was a touch of the 
chronic complaint which eventu- 
ally carried him off—and the un- 
expected incursion of illness 
would have been a great hindrance 
to him, though I verily believe 
that it would have made no dif- 
ference in the victory. But kings 
and conquerors have been fre- 
quently laid up on the eve of 
momentous events by a sudden 
incursion of the gout, which has 
depressed their spirits and damped 
their resolution. From no human 
equation can you eliminate that 
unknown factor, the most myste- 
rious of all, the unexpected. 

One of the great charms in tra- 
velling is this element of the un- 
expected. In this respect re- 
side the change and the novelty. 
You set out, for instance, for a 
long day’s ramble in a country 
that is only known to you by 
repute, by books, and by conver- 
sation. I gratefully look back 
upon many such journeys. After 
the middle-aged period of life 
there are not many surprises for 
us, not so very much of the un- 
expected. And here let me give 
a practical hint to my middle- 
aged contemporaries. Walk while 
you can ; it will be time to ride 
when you can no longer walk. 
Again: do the valleys and moun- 
tains while you may ; it will be 
time to live the life of sities and 
watering-places when you can no 





longer wander by the river-side, 
through the dark defiles, or 
climb the mountain-peaks. The 
youngsters pass us by; they do 
so with a lightly-scornful smile, 
thinking, perhaps, that we mid- 
dle-aged ones are so old that we 
are only fit to be put to death ; 
but still we often possess a certain 
amount of perseverance and stay- 
ing-power that will bring us to 
the desired point in time, while 
perhaps the juniors turn back in 
disgust, dismayed ‘ by the great- 
ness of the way.’ 

Now the unexpected constantly 
befalls one in long rambles. Yes- 
terday I took a long ramble in 
the Pyrenees, along one of the 
admirable national roads. I had 
made up my mind and my body 
for long toil under the vertical 
sun, to be rewarded by the sharper 
air and the broader horizon. 
But for the greater part of the 
way the road had been cut through 
a forest that clothed the mountain- 
side. At times I passed through 
great cathedral aisles, and then 
through a trellis-work of light 
and shadow woven by the sun- 
light and the branches. The path 
has many turnings and wind- 
ings as you pass through its con- 
volutions around the mountains, 
and at times seems lost amid the 
folds of the hills. Now and then 
a mist drops like the curtain of a 
theatre, and obliterates the view. 
You draw nearer and nearer to 
that mist. You are within fifty 
yards of it, within five yards; 
now youareinit. Youare within 
a rainy cloud, passing through 
adense dew. You just see a few 
yards before you, and that is all. 
You literally live for the moment. 
You are literally obliged to take 
short views in life. You realise 
practically and physically the 
words, which you may have of- 
ten applied to your human his- 


tory : 

















*I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.’ 


Then, suddenly, the mist lifts. 
It is torn and riven by the sun- 
lights. The mists digappear ; 
while some little white clouds, 
turned to lustrous silver in the 
light, wander aimlessly in the 
upper valleys, or rest beneath the 
mountain-crags. When you have 
climbed up a mountain, through 
many azigzag and through perilous 
paths of shale and through im- 
mense boulders, seeing nothing 
before you, as you settle your col- 
lar to the work, but the beetling 
height overhead—however often 
you may have done this sort of 
thing, there is always a sensation 
of the unexpected when at last 
you attain the panoramic view. 
How well I recall that view from 
the summit of the Monte Gene- 
roso, when some fifteen lakes are 
outspread between you and the 
distant mountain- walls! There 
are no lakes in the Pyrenees, 
none properly so called, pnly deep 
mountain tarns, not larger than 
those of our own Westmoreland 
lakes, but, O, of how intense a 
blue or green! They are small, 
and they are not many. Still 
there are districts in the Pyrenees 
where you may find, in the ele- 
vated region of snow and glaciers, 
some fifteen or eighteen of such 
lakes. Boon Nature can thus give 
us our freshest and keenest im- 
pressions, when perhaps we had 
mournfully told ourselves that 
the very faculty of being impress- 
ed was fast departing from us. 
And for this it is unnecessary to 
go to foreign lands or to the more 
famous scenes of our own. I 
often take a railway ticket to 
some station a dozen miles away, 
and work my way back to head- 
quarters through some range of 
country hitherto unexplored. And 
there is one great overpowering 
charm which no other landscape 
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can You are breathing 
English air and treading English 
soil, You must have lived away 
from England for some time be- 
fore you can appreciate how much 
you owe her or fully understand 
the . wondrous working of the 
charm. And so rich is our island 
home in its infinite diversity that 
I can never wander for the dozen 
miles without experiencing some 
touch of that mystic charm of the 
unexpected. 

The time and spot where I am 
writing form an example of the 
unexpected. Yesterday I made 
the ascent of the Pic du Midi de 
Bigorre. It happened this way. 
A few days ago I was staying at 
the favourite hostel at Gavarnie, 
the resort of so many Pyrenean 
travellers. There I had the plea- 
sure of meeting with Count Henry 
Russell, the most intrepid and 
famous of Pyrenean explorers, 
and Dr. Ball, our greatest author- 
ity on Switzerland and one of the 
greatest on Swiss travel. Count 
Russell strongly urged on me the 
unique magnificence of the pan- 
oramic view from the Pic du Midi, 
and considered it the best in the 
whole range of the Pyrenees. 
The day but one after, we started 
from Baréges, and succeeded in a 
slow but sure way in- making the 
ascent. There is a resting-place 
an hour and a half below the 
summit, a little hdtellerie, per- 
haps the highest inhabited spot in 
Europe. We were strongly urged 
to spend the night at the hotel, 
and to go up the next morning at 
half-past three to see the sun rise. 
On the other hand, it was a lovely 
afternoon, and we can hardly 
trust the weather on the high 
mountains. Accordingly we 
climbed to the topmost point of 
the mountain. Most magnificent 
was the view. It was impossible 
to count the hutidreds of gleam- 
ing peaks, most of them with 
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slabs or sprinklings of snow, and 
many with glaciers and waterfalls. 
Towards the south the mists were 
rising over the vast plain of 
France, which resembled a tum- 
bled sea. But southward the 
whole range of French and Span- 
ish Pyrenees were seen with re- 
markable distinctness, the huge 
Maladetta, which is ofteninvisible, 
coming clearly out. Then the 
sunshine fell, in the setting, on 
the gray of the granite, the green 
of the hills, the white of the 
snow, with brilliant and remark- 
able effect ; and, as we groped our 
way down through the twilight, 
the full moon arose, larger and 
more beautiful than in our north- 
ern skies, 

We slept that night in our 
aerial abode, in a cell whose walls 
were of granite, more monklike 
than the chamber which I stayed 
in at the Simplon Hospice the year 
before. This inn is itself a very 
unexpected circumstance, and like 
none other that I have everknown. 
It was originally built by some 
kindly philanthropists of Baréges 
for the rest and refreshment of 
those who might be exhausted 
and fatigued upon the great moun- 
tain. To the present day they 
receive the poor, and give them 
food and lodging gratuitously. 
But they have added some com- 
forts and conveniences, and make 
out a regular hotel-bill for tourists. 
Last night, as I lay awake, I heard 
the wind rising and moaning. In 
the morning there was a heavy 
rain, and a deep mist lay over the 
valleys and over the deep lakes, 
and over the scattered snows that 
lay far beneath us. I am detained 
for hours before I can with safety 
venture through perilous paths 
upon the valley ; and so, having 
time on my hands on this unex- 
pected occasion, I appropriately 
resume my essay on the unex- 
pected. 
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Yet I should like to adda word 
or two more about the time and 
spot. This little inn is a most 
unexpected kind ofinn. It is a 
curious eombination of the scien- 
tific and the philanthropic. On 
the summit of the Pic du Midide 
Bigorre there was at this time 
rapidly approaching completion an 
observatory of a very unique cha- 
racter. It had been in progress 
for some years, and while it was 
in progress the observations were 
carried on at the little inn or 
hospice. It will be the highest 
existing observatory. Itis just a 
few yards below the very summit. 
There are excavations made in the 
earth, whither perhaps the obser- 
vatory folk will have to retreat at 
times. They were eagerly studying 
all the questions relating to the 
support of life at a great altitude 
during the winter. They had care- 
fully studied all the records relat- 
ing to Arctic voyages. A large 
number of explorers and scientists 
had come up to the inn on the 
day of my visit. Unexpectedly 
I found myself in the midst of a 
considerable detachment of the 
French Alpine Club. The ex- 
treme inclemency of the day 
seemed to put the matter of the 
ascent entirely out of the ques- 
tion ; but it is to be hoped that 
they would enjoy a banquet, for 
which large preparations had been 
made, A number of them had 
toiled up the mountain the pre- 
vious night, and where they might 
have slept was a matter of curious 
conjecture, for I believe we had 
secured the only bedroom. We 
had turned out of the salle-d- 
manger, that beds might be made 
up. Various members of the Al- 
pine Club seemed very anxious 
that their observatory should be 
known and appreciated in Eng- 
land. 

So frequent a factor is the un- 
expected in human life, that we 




















find illustrations of it in every 
path of literature, in every range 
of experience. Let us take some 
illustrations. Take the case when 
some sudden idea rushes into the 
mind. How interesting is Watt's 
account of his Sunday afternoon 
walk across the Green at Glasgow, 
when the idea of the improvement 
of the steam-engine suddenly burst 
upon him! ‘I had gone,’ he says, 
‘to take a walk on a fine Sabbath 
afternoon. I had entered the 
Green by the gate at the foot of 
Charlotte-street, and had passed 
the old washing-house. I was 
thinking upon the engine at the 
time, and had got as far as the 
herd’s house, when the idea came 
into my mind that as steam was 
an elastic body it would rush into 
a vacuum ; and if a communication 
were made between the cylinder 
and an exhausted vessel, it would 
rush into it, and might there be 
condensed without cooling~ the 
cylinder. I had not walked fur- 
ther than the Golf-house, when 
the whole thing was arranged in 
my mind.’ By this thought all 
the conditions of the existing 
steam-engine were changed, and it 
was adapted to work the greatest 
industrial revolution of our time. 
How interesting, again, was the 
first discovery of those vast central 
waters of Africa, the first gleam of 
the inland seas, which will pro- 
duce vast results hereafter ! ‘What 
is that streak of light which lies 
below? inquired Burton. ‘I am 
of opinion,’ was the answer, ‘ that 
it is the water.’ At first the tra- 
veller, with dimmed weary eyes, 
hardly recognised the greatness 
and grandeur of the vision. ‘ Ad- 
vancing, however, a few yards, the 
whole scene suddenly burst upon 
my view, filling me with admira- 
tion, wonder, and delight.’ The 


water lay beneath the tropic sun 
in the lap of the tall steel-coloured 
The east wind broke 


mountains, 
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the surface into crisp wavelets, 
which fell on gleaming sand 
bordered by sedgy rushes. The 
full length could not be seen, bat 
the breadth appeared from thirty 
to thirty-five miles. The waters 
were populous with canoes, and 
the shores of the lake were lined 
with native villages. These waters 
were always beautiful, and re- 
minded the travellers of the soft 
scenery of the Mediterranean, This 
was a great ‘moment,’ the great- 
ness of which has still to be fully 
recognised in modern history, * 

Let me take a final illustration 
from travel, and this time nearer 
home. I have been looking at the 
French version of De Amicis’ 
Recollections of London and Paris. 
His sympathies rather go with 
Paris, to which he has devoted the 
bulk of his book. His feelings in 
visiting London were simply those 
of stupefaction. It loomed upon 
him in all the vague mystery and 
magnitude of the unexpected. 
Turin, Florence, and Venice are 
mere country villages in the com- 
parison, where people live a quiet 
united family life. He shuddered 
when he was turned out of the 
vast terminus into the awful end- 
less streets. He was most of all 
impressed with the view from 
Westminster Bridge, which he 
thought surpassed the view from 
any of the Paris bridges. The 
London parks astonished him. 
The pretty children, with golden 
hair and fresh complexions, play- 
ing in the parks, astonished him 
most of all. He moved about 
dazed, in a sort of dream. He 
passed with profound indifference 
objects in museums and libraries 
for which he would have given 
anything to examine leisurely at 
home. He is almost appalled when 
Greenwich has the population of 
Florence, Chelsea that of Rome, 
Hackney that of Marseilles. He 
is goed enough not to remind us 
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that there is a difference of a cer- 
tain kind between Greenwich and 
Florence, Chelsea and Rome. The 
riches, the greatness, the order of 
London struck him very forcibly. 
He almost wished himself a Lon- 
doner, that he might look down 
upon the Italians. There is some- 
thing very frank and generous in 
the tone in which he speaks of us, 
the more so as there are so many 
weak points in our system on 
which foreigners might justly be 
,severe. His chief complaint is 
respecting the sombreness of the 
streets—too much monotony, too 
much incongruity, that there is 
too much rain, too severe a Sun- 
day. As he steams down the 
Thames, through the docks, his 
astonishment reaches its climax ; 
it is London before you, London 
behind you, London around you ; 
evermore this immense London. 
It is not simply the port of Lon- 
don ; it is the port of every region, 
the centre of the world’s com- 
merce, the bond of union between 
the people of every race and every 
zone. The unexpectedness of im- 
pressions of foreign travel has 
rarely been drawn out in a livelier 
and more natural way than by De 
Amicis and his French translator, 
Madame Colomb. 

In the disclosures of social life 
we sometimes obtain picturesque 
glimpses of the unexpected. 
Sometimes favourable circum- 
stances are developed where they 
might be least expected. A good 
many stories might be told of 
incidents which happen to people 
who take lodgings or go into a 
boarding-house. A curious case 
might be cited from the recent 
memoirs of Mr. Buckle, the his- 
torian. He thought that he would 
go and live out of town, and fixed 
upon Blackheath, ‘ determined by 
the shady avenues of the fine 
Spanish chestnuts in Greenwich 
Park.’ His friend Mr. Capel thus 


describes what happened. ‘His 
landlady, who has been a widow 
four or five years, turned out a 
somewhat remarkable person. She 
reads Italian, quotes Tasso and 
Dante, is well up in French, and 
knows its literature, and when 
necessary can produce Virgil and 
Cicero. In manner she is very 
much of the gentlewoman. So 
you will not wonder that in the 
evening, after dinner, he some- 
times drops the solitaire and in- 
vites her to converse, as he takes 
his ease on the lawn in the shade 
behind the house.’ 

I suppose most of my readers 
have read the recent Life of 
Bishop Wilberforce. In one of 
his letters to his most favourite 
correspondent, the Bishop gives a 
curious account of a journey which 
he made in a state carriage from 
Cambridge to London, in company 
with Baron and Baroness Bun- 
sen, Count Waldemar, and Sir 
Robert Peel. The Bishop writes : 
*I had a very curious observation 
of Sir R. Peel. He was reading 
the Quarterly, and soon settled 
into Croker’s bitter attack upon 
him, peeping into its uncut leaves 
with intense interest, and yet not 
liking to show that interest by 
cutting; and so, when Madame 
Bunsen, who saw nothing of what 
was going on, offered a paper- 
cutter, courteously declining it, 
and lapsing into an article on Pan- 
tagruelism, to fall again into the 
old article and peep again into the 
uncut leaves as soon as all was 
quiet.’ How well I can imagine 
the scene! The proud sensitive 
ex-Premier affecting indifference 
while he writhed under the attack ; 
while the keen, shrewd, busy 
glance of the Bishop, which some 
of us knew so well, was watching, 
noting, analysing all the time. 
There was some degree of likeness 
between the two men. Samuel 
Wilberforce would have made a 




















good premier, and Sir Robert 
would not have made a bad bishop. 
After reading the memoirs of 
both, I cannot help feeling con- 
scious, I will not say of a moral 
obliquity, but of a moral near- 
sightedness in the case of each 
illustrious personage. I do not 
profess to blame, but at the same 
time I am quite unable to compre- 
hend the behaviour of Sir Robert 
Peel towards the Tory party, the 
behaviour of Bishop Wilberforce 
towards Dr. Hampden. But here 
what happens is the unexpected. 
Suppose even an angel could have 
drawn aside the veil of futu- 
rity, and have shown those two 
travellers sitting opposite each 
other in the state carriage the self- 
same fate lying in wait for them. 
To each the stumbling footfall of 
a beast was to prove fatal. To 
one on the fashionable London 
slope, to the other on the Evershed 
Roughs in the sweet countryside, 
came the sudden transition of 
what men call sheer accident. 
And the Bishop tells the story of 
Sir Robert’s slyness without 
thinking that the relentless press 
will tell the story of his own sly- 
ness in detecting that slyness ; 
and yet, methinks, it was very 
innocent slyness on either side. 
The memory of each great man 
will always be associated with the 


unexpected. 
We may draw an instance of 
the unexpected from another 


region of literature. The Bishop 
of Durham says that the greatest 
literary ‘find’ of the last two or 
three centuries is that of the lost 
epistle of St. Clement of Rome. 
The first epistle is found with most 
mss. of the New Testament ; for 
instance, with that famous Alex- 
andrine Codex, which is kept 
under lock and key at the British 
Museum. A certain Greek bishop 
Briennios found it, written on 
parchment in cursive characters in 
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the library of the Most Holy 
Sepulchre in Fanor of Constanti- 
nople, and published it forthwith. 


The book excited an immense 
amount of attention, and evoked 
quite a literature of its own. Our 
own dignitaries gave a most cor- 
dial reception to a work which 
seems to draw closer the bonds 
between the Greek and Anglican 
Churches. But it never rains but 
it pours. To quote Bishop Light- 
foot’s language, ‘the students of 
early patristic literature had 
scarcely realised the surprise’ when 
it was announced the University 
of Cambridge had secured by pur- 
chase a MS. containing the two 


epistles in a Syriac version. The 
treasure belonged to the late 


Oriental scholar, M. Jules Mohl 
of Paris. The greatest instances 
of such ‘ finds’ of literary and his- 
torical value are, of course, the 
discovery of the Catacombs and 
the discovery of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. A very curious 
instance of the unexpected is to 
be found in a letter of M. Guizot 
to his daughter Pauline, to be 
read in the recently published 
volume, M. Guizot in Private 
Life. ‘Thad two adventures at 
Windsor. Here is my second ad- 
venture. On Wednesday even- 
ing at Windsor the Queen retired 
at eleven o’clock ; we stayed bde- 
hind talking for half an hour. 
At midnight I set out to find my 
own apartment, and I lose myself 
in the galleries, saloons, and cor- 
ridors. At last I slowly open a 
door, taking it for mine, and I 
see a lady beginning to undress, 
attended by her maid. I shut 
the door as fast as I can, and begin 
again to search for my own room. 
1 at Jast find some one who shows 
me the way. Igo to bed. The 
next day at dinner the Queen said 
to me laughingly, “‘ Do you know 
that you entered my room at mid- 
night?” “ How, ma’am? Was it 
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your Majesty’s door that I half 
opened?” “Certainly.” And 
she began laughing again, and so 
didI. I told her of my perplexity, 
which she had already guessed ; 
and I asked whether, if, like St.- 
Simon or Sully, I should ever 
write my memoirs, she would 
allow me to mention that I had 
opened the Queen of England’s 
door in Windsor Castle while she 
was going to bed. She gave me 
permission, and laughed heartily.’ 

We should not have ventured to 
quote this extract unless her 
Majesty’s permission had been 
given. 


The facts of our mental and 
spiritual life produce strange phe- 
nomena of the unexpected. You 
may find discussions on these sub- 
jects in those philosophical writers 
who have treated of the associa- 
tion of ideas, or the theologians 
who have written such books as 
honest Newton’s Condiphoria. 
There you may read of the mists 
and storms that may obscure and 
devastate human nature. From 
the spiritualistic point of view you 
can hardly help being convinced 
of the doctrine of good and evil 
angels. A man shows himself 
both better and worse than him- 
self. Suddenly there is an incur- 
sion of dark thoughts. Old facts, 
that seemed buried away in the 
oldest and farthest depths of con- 
sciousness, start into life. Evil 
suggestions and monstrous fancies 
are offered with sudden distinct- 
ness. You are overwhelmed for 
the moment when these moral 
abysses yawn before your moral 
nature, when hopelessness and dis- 
may seem to gather overhead, as 
the heaving crags of a mountain- 
gorge. You perceive, with a sud- 
denness of surprise, what unex- 
pected possibilities of evil will 
exist. Or, perhaps, the reverse 
may strangely and sweetly hap- 


peu. You may suddenly become 
conscious of a sweet and gracious 
effluence. As updn a summer 
evening the sense of hearing may 
become suddenly sharpened, and 
you heareverything with unwonted 
keen distinctness, so a latent 
spiritual sense, so often latent, 
seems to awake suddenly. You 
appear to grasp the modern facts 
of life in their reality and their 
relationship. Your perversity of 
mind, your moodiness of temper, 
seem to vanish suddenly. A 
spirit of calm has fallen upon 
the restless mind. A spirit of 
exaltation has alighted on the 
debased heart, gasping and moan- 
ing in its recollections and anti- 
cipations. A sort of music awakes 
in the soul. Hope, with her 
anchor and her star, is present 
once more. There is a sense of 
intellectual and spiritual effluence 
in these moments which are some- 
times called ‘moments of inspira- 
tion.” They are not transitory ; 
but, in their effect, lift us into a 
higher state of existence. Per- 
haps the phenomenon in these 
that strikes us most is the sudden- 
ness and the unexpectedness. 
Then illnesses and accidents, 
with the mention of which I 
started on this devious essay, are 
matters which, by the patient in- 
deed, are regarded as instances of 
the most unpleasant form of the 
unexpected. Strictly speaking, 
this is not altogether the case 
with illnesses, for there is a true 
aphorism which says that all acute 
diseases are chronic diseases—that 
is to say, that they are the organ- 
ised results of certain antecedents. 
But the unexpectedness of the 
accident is altogether unmitigated. 
Then think of the railway acci- 
dent, against which the most pru- 
dent and far-sighted man cannot 
possess any guarantee. Perhaps 
the reader may know the different 
accounts of a railway accident 




















given by the late Charles Dickens 
and by Bishop Ellicott. O, those 
sad changes and chances of life ! 
The blooming maiden—so I heard 
the story—gets in at the railway 
station for atwo miles’ ride to meet 
her doom. But of course volumes 
might be written on railway acci- 
dents alone, perhaps the most 
frequent and disastrous of all 
illustrations of the unexpected. 
But to get back to the simple 
philosophy of our subject. Its 
main purport has already been 
indicated. We must attune our 
minds to an attitude that recog- 
nises the changes and chances. 
We must make allowance for their 
coming—must anticipate them, 
and leave a margin. Forewarned, 
we are forearmed. We need not 
be taken by surprise if the unex 
pected comes in the most unex- 
pected form. There is such a 
thing as a quiet courage in human 
life, when we fear no evil because 
the heart is fixed. There is such 
a thing as being fully settled as 
respects the great issues of life 
and death, and being able to 
modulate all details with refer- 
ence to the supreme governing 
principles of life, Then will come 
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that supreme unexpected event 
which Richard Hooker calls ‘ our 
own uncertain time of most as- 
sured departure.’ No wise man 
will leave that contingency out 
of his speculations. One day I 
was talking witlr an eminent con- 
veyancing solicitor. ‘The one 
thing against which we have to 
guard,’ said the man of law, ‘ is 
the contingency of the demise.’ 
We know what he meant by this 
delicate veiling of the phrase. 
Happily, this is the contingency 
for which every preparation may 
be made. We live in the ages 
of grace; we have faith in a 
Redemption. In that faith may 
we so live and die that the un- 
expected may not be the unwel- 
come ! 


‘What can we do o'er whom the unbe- 
holden 


Hangs im a night with which we can- 
not cope ? 
What but look onward, and with faces 


golden 
Speak to each other softly of a hope ? 


Can it be true, the grace He is declar- 
ing? ; 
O, let us trust Him, for His words are 
fair. 
Man, what is this, and why art thou 
despairing ? 
God will forgive thee all but thy de- 
spair.’ 








AMONG THE HEATHER. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘She had just time to look up and smile,’ 
HALIBURTON. 

‘Though men may fall in love with 
girls at play, there is nothing to make 
them stand to their love like seeing them 
at work.’ Consett. 
Wuen once Madge had got the 
turn, she began to mend very 
quickly. Soon she was allowed 
to sit up for a little while in the 
large armchair beside her own 
fire ; then she was told she might 
venture down-stairs for a short 
time each day, and hopes were 
even held out that if she con- 
tinued to behave properly she 
might soon go for a drive. 

Those were happy times ; for a 
few days’ complete rest soon re- 
stored Mrs. Grant to her usual 
health. Madge daily made strides 
in health and spirits ; even the 
weather was propitious, for it be- 
stowed on them in generous 
measure its very finest quality of 


- October sunshine, often one of 


the most delightful months of 
the year. 

Norah was bravely trying to 
fight out her own particular trou- 
bles, and, if possible, to forget 
them entirely, by bestowing a 
double amount of attention on 
home duties. Easier said than 
done, though. Once or twice 
lately she had felt sure her 
mother had guessed her secret, 
but never since the first night 
had it been touched on between 
them. 

One day she was seated at 


work beside Madge, in their cosy 
little drawing-room; it was late 
on in the morning, and ever 
since breakfast she had been 
amusing the little invalid with 
story after story, till at last, 
glancing up, she discovered that 
she was unfolding her store to 
the furniture alone, for Madge 
had fallen peacefully asleep. 
Norah quietly worked on without 
disturbing her, till her mother 
entered the room, and then held 
up a finger warningly, pointing 
to the child. Mrs. Grant came 
noiselessly up and gently folded 
Madge’s shawl closer round her, 
while she whispered, 

‘You had better go out fora 
turn, dear; I will sit by Madge 
till you come back; don’t hurry.’ 

Norah demurred. She had 
not cared for many walks during 
her sister's illness, and to-day felt 
more inclined to stay at home. 
There was nowhere to go to, she 
urged, and a walk without an 
object was so uninteresting. But 
Mrs. Grant stood firm. She 
smilingly pointed to a vase full of 
not over-fresh flowers. 

‘Go and see what you can find 
to replenish those, dear ; the walk 
will do you good, I know.’ 

So Norah gave in; and once 
out in the fresh autumn air she 
felt that her mother was right: 
she did require the walk, and 
already felt better for it ; her head 
was beginning to get muddled 
with staying so much indoors. 

She bent her steps towards a 
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pretty little flower-shop in the 
Bayswater-road, to see what late 
flowers could still be found there 
for Madge. 

Norah was quite accustomed to 
walking alone, and usually rather 
enjoyed it; but of late she had 
sought communion with her own 
thoughts as little as possible, they 
had proved so very unsatisfactory. 
This morning, try as she would, 
back came those tiresome obtrusive 
recollections, always forcing them- 
selves where they were not wanted, 
always getting pushed to one side, 
and locked out at the back-door, 
only to come crowding round with 
renewed force to the front again. 
Ever since she knew Geoffrey had 
returned to London, Norah had 
indulged almost unconsciously in 
just the very faintest hope ‘that, 
knowing how ill her sister had 
been, he might perhaps come to 
inquire after her. And often 
lately, when the bell rang at some 
unusual time, she would start and 
look up, almost expecting to see 
him enter. Once or twice Madge 
had remarked on this, and inno- 
cently asked if she expected any 
one. Ah, if she could only have 
known how ready, how more than 
ready, Geoffrey was to come with- 
out any pretext whatever! Hadhe 
thought for a moment that she 
would care to see him, how differ- 
ent would her feelings have been ! 
But it is these many ‘ifs’ in life 
that help to make up its puzzles. 
However, it is always a comfort 
to remember that, if we only wait 
patiently, everything will come 
right some day. Yet at two-and- 
twenty ‘some day’ seems very far 
off ; almost as far indeed as it did 
to us years ago, when out mother 
told us children to wait patiently 
for some coveted treasure : perhaps 
if we were good we should ‘some 
day’ get it! That answer used 
always to sound highly unsatisfac- 
tory ; yet the ‘some day’ usually 


arrived in the end, and often when 
the treasure was actually ours we 
ceased to care for it 

Norah strolled on, reached the 
shop, bought her flowers, and be- 
gan to retrace her steps, for she 
did not feel inclined for a very 
long walk this morning. She 
was almost at home, when a voice 
sounded in her car, so familiar, 
so closely connected with her 
thoughts, that involuntarily she 
started. Yes, there stood Geof- 
frey face to face with her! Quickly 
her hand was held out, and warm- 
ly and heartily shaken. In the 
surprise and pleasure of meeting, 
Norah had not thought of guard- 
ing her feelings, and there was 
no mistaking the look of pleasure 
on her face as she recognised 
Geoffrey.. He noticed it at once, 
and a thrill of hope and joy shot 
through his heart as he did so. 
Could this meeting really have 
given her pleasure? and if so— 
that other thought seemed too 
good to be true! 

‘Will you let Lassie and me 
see you safely home, Miss Grant?’ 
he proposed ; ‘1 think you do not 
live far from here, and I want to 
ask you about your sister.’ 

O Geoffrey, what a hypocrite 
you are ! 

‘Yes,’ said Norah, trying to 
speak naturally and calmly, and 
to still the thumps her stupid 
heart would give, ‘in Addison- 
gardens; we are nearly there 
now. O, thanks,’ as Geoffrey 
conveyed the flowers from her 
hands to his own ; ‘ those are for 
Madge, she is so fond of flowers.’ 

‘Does she like fruit, too? in- 
quired Geoffrey, who just now 
would have enjoyed nothing better 
than feasting the whole world 
round, he felt so light of heart. 

‘O yes; I am afraid she would 
eat just as much of it as she 
could get; and now she is growing 
better it is such a treat to her.’ 
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‘Then may I bring her some 
pearsto-morrow? Pearsand grapes, 
they could not hurt her; and I 
know my mother has some fine 
ones at home ; it will be a mercy 
to help us to eat them.’ 

* Yes,’ with her eyes fixed on 
the ground; Norah ‘thought 
Madge might eat them ; it would 
be very kind.’ 

Lassie wondered much why 
her master walked so very slowly 
this morning—generally he would 
have got over the distance in half 
the time ; but he looked perfectly 
happy, so the faithful beast was 
satisfied. 

Geoffrey soon said, ‘ Have you 
often heard from our friends in 
the Highlands, Miss Grant? I can 
assure you, we missed you sadly 
after your departure.’ Common- 
place words, but the tone meant 
a good deal. 

Norah told him her news ; and 
he asked after every one by name. 
He furtively watched her face 
as she mentioned Percival; in 
spite of herself her colour rose, 
and Geoffrey gave a little sigh and 
walked on rather more quietly 
than before. He could not make 
it out; she had seemed so really 
clad to see him; and yet, what 
could she mean by colouring up 
in this way the moment Percival’s 
name was mentioned? There must 
be some reason forit. How earnest- 
ly he wished Percival had never 
thought of taking himinto his confi- 
dence, or else had confided in him 
a little farther, and had informed 
him of the results of his hopes ! 
However, this was not the time or 
place to reason out the matter, 
and, making an effort, he quitted 
the subject of the Highlands, and 
they chatted away on ordinary 
topics till Norah’s home was 
reached. She had quite regained 
her self-possession, and, as he 
handed her the flowers at her own 
qoor, invited him in to see her 


mother just as quietly and 
naturally as she would have done 
the merest stranger. But Geof- 
frey could not accept herinvitation 
to-day—he must hasten home, or 
he should keep his mother wait- 
ing for lunch ; but to-morrow— 
might he call to-morrow, when 
he brought the fruit? 

Norah said yes, they would be 
glad to see him; and just be- 
cause she felt so glad, she made 
her answer sound rather cold, 
from her very fear of its being 
warmer than was maidenly. 

‘Yes, you are very weak, I am 
afraid,’ quoth Geoffrey to himself, 
as he stalked homewards. ‘ But 
I couldn’t help it. She did seem 
pleased to see me, and yet that 
pleasure may have been quite 
apart from any deeper feeling. 
No doubt, if she met her grand- 
father out walking, she would be 
pleased. Still—ah, well, my dog, 
you and I have had a pleasant 
walk, at all events.’ 

I think if Lassie could have 
answered, she might have said, 
‘Speak for yourself, dear master ; 
you never even bestowed one 
word on me!’ 

Mrs. Grant looked up as Norah 
entered. 

‘I am glad you took such a 
long walk; you have got a nice 
colour, and look quite a different 
girl. How far did you go? 

‘Only to the flower-shop. Have 
I been long away? she asked 
rather absently; and in a minute 
added, ‘I met Mr. Lindsay, 
mother, as I was returning, and be 
walked home with me. He wishes 
to bring Madge some fruit to-mor- 
row, and I told him you would 
be pleased to see him.’ 

Mrs. Grant just glanced up 
once, then said cheerfully, ‘ Quite 
right, dear ; I shall be so glad to 
know him. How kind to think 
of Madge! Lunch will be ready 
in two minutes; I should advise 





you to run up and get ready ;’ and, 
thankful to hide her blushes, 
Norah escaped. 

The next day brought Geoffrey, 
Lassie, and a large basket of fruit 
and flowers, which all combined 
to fill Madge’s soul with delight. 
First, she had a gentleman caller 
all to herself ; for had not Norah 
distinctly told her that Mr. Lind- 
say was coming to see her? Had 
she been three or four years older 
she might perhaps have doubted 
the truth of this statement. Then 
Lassie, who had been shut out on 
the doorstep to begin with, was 
called in, and put through endless 
tricks for her edification, some of 
which made her laugh till the 
tears ran down her cheeks; and 
she had fruit and flowers enough 
to last her for a week. 

When Geoffrey saw Norah yes- 
terday, the surprise of meeting 
had given her a colour; but to- 
day, as he sat in the little draw- 
ing-room, by way of chatting 
with Mrs. Grant, his eyes con- 
stantly wandered to the daugh- 
ter’s face ; and he saw now what 
before he had not noticed, that 
it looked pale and worn with 
watching and anxiety. There 
were some dark lines under the 
eyes, too, which he did not re- 
member seeing there ; but in his 
eyes she only looked ten times 
sweeter, lovelier, more womanly 
than ever. He did not want a 
wife who could only smile and 
sing and dance; but a true wo- 
man, whose graces would shine as 
brightly in the little home-circle 
as in society, whose qualities 
would brighten the shady, as well 
as the sunny, side of life; and he 
felt, as he watched Norah to-day, 
that in her he saw all that he 
most admired in woman combined 
—gentle and loving, cheerful and 
unselfish ; a girl with a high prin- 
ciple guiding all her actions, else 
these qualities could not be. 
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Once in the course of his call 
Madge moved restlessly on her 
sofa, and he saw Norah quietly 
rise, shake up the pillow, place it 
more comfortably, and the younger 
pull down the elder sister’s hand 
and give it a quiet squeeze by 
way of thanks. There was no ob- 
trusive display of affection on 
Norah’s part—no fussy ways; but 
he read this in a pleasanter man- 
ner in the loving glances Madge 
occasionally shot towards her 
sister, and the contented look on 
her face when Norah was seated 
near. Geoffrey, as I say, noticed 
all this, and quietly made a note 
of it in his memory. Small 
things tell character, and a straw 
will show which way the wind is 
blowing. As he sat in that little 
drawing-room, he remembered a 
conversation he and Fanny had 
held the morning after Norah's 
arrival at Robin Lodge Truly 
the kind little lady had not over- 
praised her friend when speaking 
of the latter’s home-life ; and he 
found himself picturing her in 
another home, making the light 
and sunshine of it, as she did of 
this, till he suddenly became 
aware that Mrs. Grant had twice 
addressed a remark to him with- 
out obtaining any answer. 

After a somewhat lengthy call, 
he took his departure. As he 
rose to go, he said, 

* Mrs. Grant, my mother would 
much like to call on you; may 
she? And would your daughter 
be allowed to take a drive soon ? 
Our old horses are very steady, and 
go so slowly that I do not think 
it could hurt her.’ 

Madge’s eyes beamed; after a 
few weeks’ illness the idea of the 
open air does sound delightful; 
so, holding out this pleasant pos- 
sibility as an inducement to get 
well quickly, Geoffrey bade them 
good-bye. 

‘I think that is the very 
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nicest person I have ever seen,’ 
remarked Madge, as the door 
closed on him. ‘ What a long 
time he stayed too, more than 
half an hour by that clock ! 

Mrs. Grant laughed at the 
warmth of her tone. 

‘ My dear, it is not good man- 
ners to time your friends’ calls.’ 

‘But, mother, don’t you like 
him? 

‘Yes, dear, very much. It 
was very nice and kind of him 
to bring you such lovely fruit 
and flowers.’ 

‘And, Norah, don’t you think 
him just the nicest person you 
ever met?’ continued the trying 
Madge. 

Norah suddenly remembered it 
was time for her sister to take 
her medicine, and murmuring 
something to this effect, rather 
hurriedly quitted the room to get 
it. 

‘Mother, why does Norah be- 
have so funnily? inquired the 
injured Madge. ‘She might an- 
swer a straight question properly, 
I think.’ 

Mrs. Grant smiled, as_ she 
settled her daughter more com- 
fortably. 

‘It was really very rude of her, 
darling, was it not, to run away 
without answering you? Never 
mind, you and I can chat together 
without her. Yes, I think Mr. 
Lindsay must be one of the very 
nicest persons, as you say. And 
now I am going to arrange these 
lovely flowers for you, and put 
them in water before they fade.’ 

‘ Norah is taking a wonderfully 
long time to get my medicine, I 
think,’ grumbled the small in- 
valid; ‘she seemed half-asleep 
just now.’ 

‘ Never mind, she will be down 
this minute ; and Mrs, Grant re- 
fused to call her, as Madge desired. 

She was a wise woman, and 
saw quite clearly how the ground 


lay ; that each evidently liked the 
other, and that there was some 
little obstacle to be overcome be- 
fore the happy conclusion could 
be arrived at. She had gathered 
that her daughter loved Geoffrey 
from their fireside talk on the 
evening of her arrival, and she 
thought from one or two circum- 
stances that the love was returned. 
Never was there a woman less of 
a match-maker; she would have 
scorned the title ; yet she had a 
mother’s natural desire to see her 
daughter made happy. But the 
thing must happen of itself; she 
felt that ifa man had not courage 
enough to fight his way through 
obstacles he was not worthy of 
the name. 

She thought that in time every- 
thing would come right between 
the two; they must settle the mat- 
ter for themselves. Wise woman ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
* Love will find out the way.’ 
Anonymous. 

GEOFFREY was in his studio. It 
was not a very bright picture he 
was engaged on. There was con- 
siderably more cloud than sun- 
shine in it, and his brows were 
puckered and his face looked 
gloomy, as if to suit the subject. 
He was pondering over yesterday’s 
call, wondering what steps he 
might take in the matter. Any- 
thing would be better than this 
present weary uncertainty, any 
conclusion must be easier to bear 
than these tormenting doubts. 
Had Percival proposed? and if so, 
had Norah accepted or refused 
him? Even if the latter surmise 
were the case, was there any hope 
for him, Geoffrey? Her manner 
yesterday had been quiet and com- 
posed, almost to coldness. What 
could she mean by acting so after 











her seeming gladness at meeting 
only the day before? As Geoffrey 
pondered thus, occupied more with 
his thoughts than his picture, the 
amount of black paint that got 
into it would have made it a suit- 
able sign for an undertaker’s estab- 
lishment. 

At tea-time he always joined 
his mother, and many were the 
cosy chats they enjoyed over the 
social cup. But to-day he just 
strode into the room, took his 
cup from her hands, drank its 
contents silently; and remarked 
ere he again quitted the room, 

‘I am shocking bad company 
this afternoon, mother, as no 
doubt you have already discovered, 
and am best left to myself; so I 
will retire now, and try before 
dinner-time to dispose of my 
black dog up the chimney, as you 
used to do for me years ago. 
Your son is in a disgracefully bad 
temper, mother; but it is one of 
those cases where scolding will 
do no good.’ 

* Poor old Geoff! I don’t fancy 
it can be very bad, when you are 
so ready to confess to it. But 
don’t think of me, my dear; I 
have a number of accounts to look 
over, and shall be busy till din- 
ner-time too.’ 

When mother and son met 
again the black dog had certainly 
been disposed ofsomewhere; there 
was no trace of him remaining, 
not even a bit of his curly tail. 
But in spite of the conversation 
Geoffrey valiantly kept up through- 
out dinner, he looked tired and 
worn ; and his mother was quite 
prepared for it, when, having re- 
gained the drawing-room and 
seated themselves comfortably be- 
fore the fire, he said, 

* Don’t let us have any lamps to- 
night, mother; this firelight is 
so pleasant, and I am sure you 
have knitted quite as much as is 
good for you, for one day at least.’ 
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‘ These grand silk socks won't 
get on quickly at that rate, Geoff, 
and I am sure you require them.’ 

‘Never mind, my feet must 
just be content with the old ones. 
I don’t want you to knit now.’ 

‘ Very well, my son; and the 
old lady submissively folded her 
hands and awaited the commands 
of her lord and master. 

Sensible woman! she knew 
when to speak and when to keep 
silence; and now, though she 
guessed easily enough what it 
was Geoffrey had to say, she left 
him to open out his heart to her 
in his own way, knowing that 
she could no more assist in the 
operation than she could form one 
of her favourite rose-buds into a 
full-blown flower. 

Presently Geoffrey began : 

‘I have told you about the call 
I made yesterday, have I not, 
mother ? 

Now, it chanced that he had 
made two or three calls yesterday, 
and had also told his mother ofthe 
one par excellence several times 
over ; but she abstained from say- 
ing so, and only answered, 

‘Yes, Geoff; you found Mrs. 
Grant at home, I believe ? 

‘Yes ; and I saw the little girl 
who has been ill too.’ 

Neither was this news; but 
Mrs. Lindsay guessed what was 
coming, and inquired, with much 
interest, 

‘Yes, dear? And she was bet- 
ter, wasshe? Poor child,she must 
have had a trying time! 

‘Yes, she is better; and, mo- 
ther, I saw Norah.’ 

Ah, the murder was out now; 
they had reached the root of the 
matter at last ; and settling her- 
self more comfortably, Mrs. Lind- 
say prepared for a long story. 

‘Well, Geoff? 

‘ Well, mother, that is why I did 
not want the lamps lit to-night.’ 
* Because you found Miss Grant 
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at home, Geoff? I don’t quite see 
how that can be.’ 

‘Mother, don’t be dense just 
on purpose. You understand 
what I mean perfectly. The 
truth is, I have had a fit of the 
blues all the afternoon, and have 
come to you for consolation.’ 

‘Go on, dear boy; I will do 
my best. At all events, I can 
sympathise ; and the old lady, 
whose eyes twinkled mischiev- 
ously a minute ago, now became 
perfectly grave, looking cool and 
intelligent enough to advise all 
the Queen’s Ministers at once. 

‘ You say you found Miss Grant 
at home? she began, by way of 
introduction. 

‘Yes; and she did not seem 
one atom glad to see me.’ 

Mrs, Lindsay paused ere she 
answered quietly, 

‘But the other day, when you 
met her unexpectedly, she seemed 
pleased, you said.’ 

‘Yes ; and Geoffrey's face re- 
laxed at the recollection. 

‘ Well, I should not trouble 
myself about her manner of yes- 
terday, Geoff, and I will tell you 
why presently; but go on.’ 

‘No; tell me why now, mother.’ 

‘Be it so, then. What you 
said just now brought to my re- 
membrance my own young days, 
long ago now, Geoff, when I was 
still Agnes Howard, and lived in 
the old Manor House. Would 
you like to hear a little of your 
mother’s love-story? I have an 
idea it may help you,’ 

‘ Tell me about it, mother;’ and 
Geoffrey looked up with respect- 
ful interest, for the old lady rarely 
spoke of the days long, long ago. 

‘Listen, then. As I said, I 
must tell you of the time when I 
lived with my parents and sisters 
at the old Manor House. Our 
life there was a very quiet one ; 
few strangers came to our village, 
and whenever one did it used to 


create quite a little excitement. 
Well, one day there came a gen- 
tleman to visit a family near ; and, 
Geoff, his name was Mr. Lindsay 
—Frank Lindsay.’ 

The narrator paused; for re- 
calling one remembrance brought 
up many more, and at sixty years 
the sad recollections preponderate. 

‘ Yes, mother.’ 

‘ Ah, I was forgetting. Well, 
little by little we became acquaint- 
ed, and he used often to find his 
way up to our house after dinner ; 
for we had friendly evenings at 
home. At first I troubled myself 
little about him, beyond think- 
ing he was a pleasant agreeable 
man who was kind enough to talk 
a good deal to me; for I had 
many clever sisters, your aunts, 
older than myself, and, having 
no particular talent as they had, 
was often placed in the back- 
ground. Well, Geoff, by degrees 
I grew to like him more and more, 
and was innocently happier for 
doing’so. 

‘One night we girls were chat- 
ting in my room before going to 
bed, and some silly friends who 
were with us at the time began 
to talk very foolishly ; one, mean- 
ing to tease me, said something 
vulgar about “setting my cap” at 
this Frank Lindsay, and I don’t 
know what besides.’ 

The old lady blushed like the 
girl she was telling about. 

‘Well, mother, and what did 
you answer? 

‘I don’t think I answered them 
at all, my boy. I remember only 
that I took them one by one by 
the shoulders, put them outside 
my door, and wished them all 
good-night. I don’t think any of 
them said one word in remon- 
strance ; for I had a good deal of 
dignity about me, for all 1 was so 
small,’ 

Mrs, Lindsay laughed softly at 
the remembrance. 
































* Then, Geoff, I just sat down 
in front of my fire, and asked 
myself what I had been doing to 
make them speak like that. There 
surely must be some foundation 
for it. What could I have done? 
Then I looked carefully into my- 
self; and—O, dear me !—I soon 
discovered that to abandon my 
daily intercourse with your father 
would be like taking my life’s 
blood from me. And then I 
knew that this was love. So I 
found that I was in love with this 
Mr. Lindsay, and how did I know 
that he cared two straws for me? 

‘ Now that these things are so 
long past, I can smile as I remem- 
ber the bitter sorrow ofthat night ; 
but it was no smiling matter then, 
I can assure you. The feeling of 
shame, of utter loneliness—for I 
could tell my secret to no one— 
seemed like to break my heart. 
The next morning, while I was 
dressing, there came a tap at my 
door, and the girl who had spoken 
those foolish words came into my 
room and begged my pardon. 
She was by no means bad, poor 
thing, only silly; and I forgave 
her at once, feigning to laugh at 
her fancies. But the wound had 
been made, Geoff, and it took 
some time to heal. 

‘Our pleasant intercourse was 
completely at an end. I never 
could be with Mr. Lindsay but 
the words seemed to be running 
backwards and forwards in my 
brain—*“ setting my cap at him, 


J 


setting my cap at him ;” conse- 


i quently I avoided him when I 


possibly could, and when chance 
threw us together tried to be 
merely politely cordial, and, as 
you may imagine, failed utterly. 
Your father often told me after- 
wards that I was as cold as hail- 
stones. Ah, but he was brave, 
my son, and you must be like 
him ; for, spite of my seeming 
indifference, he, nothing daunted, 
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continued as before, only paying 
me more attention; till one day 
—ah, well, one day, Geoff—I 
promised at the foot of our old 
garden, where he found me that 
fine morning, that when the 
spring-time came I should leave 
the old Manor House and become 


‘his wife. Ishall never forget the 


relief of that day, when, no longer 
ashamed of my love, I had the 
happy consciousness that it was 
returned, that the one man in all 
the world to- me had chosen me 
as his wife ; and, Geoffrey, had 
not your father possessed courage 
enough to fight his way through 
my seeming coldness, and put to 
me a single question, of one thing 
I am certain—lI should have been 
Agnes Howard to this day.’ 

Geoffrey smiled. ‘And you 
want me to do the same? 

‘I want you to judge for your- 
self; but will you be angry if 
your mother ventures to advise 
you? 

* You know I shall not.’ 

‘Then, Geoff, I think you must 
prepare to do something decisive 
in this matter—éut through the 
cold manner, which, after all, is 
probably only assumed to hide 
warm feelings, and get a final 
answer. Or else—and this is 
equally necessary—you must stay 
away from her, Geoff; you must, 
in fairness to the girl. I can see 
no other way but these two : surely 
the first need not be so very diffi- 
cult, my son?’ 

‘O mother, it is easy to give 
advice. Forgive me, I don’t want 
to be impatient, but you don't 
know how hard it is to act rightly 
in this matter ; it is not all plain 
sailing.’ 

Geoffrey leant his head on his 
hand and sighed ; when he raised 
it again he looked harassed and 
perplexed. ‘I can tell you this 
much, to show you how difficult 
the case is—I have been made a 
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confidant by the very man I 
dread. Don’t you see how diffi- 
cult it is for me to act rightly? 
If it were but the simple matter 
of proposing, I would do it to- 
morrow ; but would such conduct 
be honourable under the cireum- 
stances ? 

‘Then, Geoff, I think in that 
case you can do one thing more, 
Having confided in you so far, 
you have a right to know if he 
has succeeded. Write to him as 
man to man ; as such he must re- 
spect your inquiry, as you will his 
answer ; at least it will set your 
doubts af rest. And till you get 
it, Geoff, put some force upon 
your inclinations ; keep away from 
Addison-gardens. I believe that 
in a day or two there will be no 
reason for*your doing so, for in 
these times girls don't keep en- 
gagements secret, unless there be 
some strong necessity; and very 
likely all you noticed between the 
two in the Highlands, which 
seemed to corroborate your fears, 
could be explained away in two 
minutes. Don’t act rashly in any 
way, my boy. You are not the only 
one who has had trials of the 
same nature, and passed happily 
out of them. Perhaps it proves, 
dear, that the love is true, just 
because at first it does not run 
quite smoothly. However, I have 
spoken quite as much as is good 
for one old woman. If I have 
given you my advice too freely, 
forgiveme. Thank you for taking 
me so openly into your confidence ; 
it is very precious to me, and I 
could not bear you to keep all 
these worries to yourself. Think 
over what I have told you, and 
God bless you, Geoffrey! Good- 
night !’ 

Geoffrey did act upon the ad- 
vice so lovingly given. Not 
rashly, for though the letter was 
written before he lay down that 
night, he sat some hours after his 


mother had retired to rest, pon- 
dering over the long conversa- 
tion they had held together. In 
some respects it comforted him. 
Norah’s coldness might be easily 
accounted for, after all. He need 
not torment himself by fearing she 
was. fickle, merely trifling with 
his affections. There was great 
comfort in that thought. Then 
if Percival only wrote back what 
he hoped—ah, then! Well, he 
dare not think too much on 
what might follow. Geoffrey felt 
sure that, at Robin Lodge, Per- 
cival had guessed once or twice 
that he was not the only per- 
son to whom Norah’s every word 
and look were precious ; imparting 
his hopes with regard to her so 
quickly was proof ofthis. It was 
all of a piece with the man’s 
selfishness. He probably never 
thought when he did so of the 
pain every word he spoke was in- 
flicting, neither would it have 
entered his head to impart one 
word of hope to Geoffrey after 
his own had fallen to the ground. 
Ah, well, he was vanquished, 
poor fellow, and we must not 
be too hard on him. No doubt 
he felt that the path before his 
rival lay all clear and smooth, 
while for him it had ended in 
trouble and disappointment. He 
forgot that Norah had told him 
he and she should only know of 
that scene in the conservatory, 
that Geoffrey was bound in honour 
to respect his confidence, and 
that, until he knew Percival’s 
hopes were ended, he dare not 
attempt to supplant him. 

So Geoffrey wrote his letter 
that night ; many were the sheets 
that, half begun, were thrown into 
the fire, before one was written that 
satisfied him in every way. It was 
a simple manly note, asking for 
an honest manly answer in return, 
and begging for that answer soon. 
It was worded as gently as could 
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be, for Geoffrey was sincerely anx- 
ious that if Percival had been 
disappointed the letter should 
wound him as little as possible. 
They say kindness is never wasted, 
and I suppose in the long-run it 
is not. But Geoffrey need not 
have sat up so late that night, and 
he need not so much have feared 
to wound. 

It was four weeks now since 
the day of the dance at Robin 
Lodge, and Percival, feeling 
honestly sad and heavy- hearted 
as he quitted it next day, pro- 
ceeded thence on a round of visits 
to other shootings. At first he 
wished he could cut them all, 
quit the country and travel about 
abroad, till he had, in a measure, 
forgotten his sorrow. En route 
for his next visit, finding himself 
the sole occupant of the railway- 
carriage, he pulled out his note- 
book, and composed some impas- 
sioned lines beginning, 

‘And canst thou, canst thou still refuse 

This heart, this heart of mine ?’ 
ending by suddenly requesting 
the passing stranger not to trouble 
him in his lonely tomb (which, 
by the way, I don’t think any one 
would have felt much inclined to 
do), but to go on and enjoy life's 
pleasures while they lasted, and 
forget that under the green sod 
there rested a broken-hearted but 
forgiving lover. 

He read his production over as 
the train puffed steadily on, found 
great comfort therein, folded it 
carefully, and deposited it near his 
heart. But soon he had reached 
his destination; and lo and be- 
hold! he found there a goodly 
number of fresh young faces, 
pretty girls who did not snub him, 
but were ready to laugh at his 
jokes, and trouble themselves to 
amuse him. He tried to keep up 
the character of a broken-hearted 
lover for some time ; but as none 
of the party knew of his late ex- 
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periences, he found it would not 
answer, and that he had better 
pocket his feelings for the pre- 
sent; which he did, and found 
the plan a good one. 

The first night, on reaching his 
room, he took out his poem, read 
it, sighed deeply three times, and 
carefully replaced it in its resting- 
place. The second night he again 
produced it, sighed twice, hesi- 
tated, then replaced it as before. 
The third night he took it out 
again, sighed once, and by no 
means deeply, but after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation returned it to 
his pocket. The fourth night— 
and how shall I tell of it?}—the 
little poem was produced, read 
through, gazed at sentimentally 
for an instant, half replaced, then 
taken out again, and murmuring, 
‘Well, I know it by heart now; 
what good will it do to keep it? 
Percival held the paper in the 
candle for a mement, then threw 
it into the fire, and calmly watched 
it burn away. The next day ho 
was in better spirits than he had 
been for some time. 

Percival may be left where he 
is for the present. I have told of 
four days of his visit at this shoot- 
ing. Kind reader, it is for you to 
imagine the rest, Picture to your- 
self a merry holiday party, all gay, 
without one exception, and you 
have hit the truth. At the moment 
when Geoffrey was sitting alone, 
beginning one sheet after another, 
satisfied with none, harassed and 
perplexed, Percival was gaily 
leading ‘up the middle and down 
again’ with the prettiest girl in 
the house. Ah, well: 

‘Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more! 

en were deceivers ever ; 


One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never.‘ 
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CHAPTER XX. 
* Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ 
LOMON, 
‘True love can no more be diminished 
by showers of evil hap, than flowers are 
marred by timely rains.’ 
Sir Puiu Sypvey. 

Wuatever the ladies did, some- 
body sighed pretty often in the 
days following that on which 
the important letter was posted. 
Geoffrey waited at first patiently 
enough; he could not expect an 
answer for some little time; but, 
as one day succeeded another and 
still none came, he grew restless 
and uneasy, and his mother watch- 
ing him, though endeavouring to 
conceal from him that she did 
80, felt his troubles all her ownas 
she saw him begin one occupation 
after another, yet seem unable to 
settle properly to anything. He 
would take up a book, read it 
for ten minutes, lay it down im- 
patiently and begin another, with 
no better result ; paint for a little 
while, abandon that in the same 
way ; call Lassie for a walk, sud- 
denly change his mind, and return 
once more to the room, only to 
commence a restless walk up and 
down, as wearing to his own and 
his mother’s nerves as to their 
poor carpet. 

It is a trying thing to live in the 
same house with a man in love. 
When you feel in a thoroughly 
angelic frame of mind, and make a 
remark corresponding with your 
temper, it is received snappishly, 
and you are obliged to retire dis- 
comfited. He will not be amused, 
and it is all very well that he begs 
to be ‘ left alone’—that sounds un- 
selfish and uncomplaining ; but it 
means lolling about the place, in 
your armchairs, on your sofas, 
sudden jumps at mention of cer- 
tain names, general irritability, 
and an utter absence of interest 
in all but the one absorbing topic. 
A pleasant companion this, truly, 


and such a one was Geoffrey at 
this time. His mother, kind soul, 
understood and sympathised with 
him. It was not altogether his 
fault, poor fellow ; for how very 
slowly those days seemed to suc- 
ceed one another! The clock 
had gone perfectly for many years 
previously; but now the hands 
seemed to go round slowly, more 
slowly each day, for 


‘With what heavy and retarding weight 
Doth expectation load tie wing of 
time !’ 


Geoffrey felt sick at heart, as each 
of the many London posts left 
letters at the door, yet none with 
the desired post-mark for him. 
He had followed his mother’s 
advice in another matter, even 
more hard. Since that fireside 
talk, Mrs. Lindsay had called on 
the Grants, and told her son so, 
but he had not accompanied her. 
On her return she said nothing 
till he put a question or two; 
then she said, smiling, ‘I think, 
Geoff, the artist certainly did not 
idealise his frontispiece ; I know 
I could love Norah as a dear 
daughter.’ 

While in this state of indecision 
the post did one day bestow on 
him a letter, but, alas, not from 
Scotland. It proved to be along- 
talked-of invitation from an old 
college friend, now married and 
settled in the country, to come 
and have a pop or two at his 
pheasants. Geoffrey read the note 
through, and then rather listlessly 
handed it to his mother. 

‘ You will go? she inquired, as 
she perused it. 

‘How could J, mother, and 
enjoy it in this state of uncer- 
tainty? I don’t believe I have 
the heart left even to shoot 
pheasants.’ 

Mrs. Lindsay pondered a minute 
ere she answered, 

‘I wonld go, Geoff. Being here, 
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so near Miss Grant, makes it all 
the harder for you. You are only 
asked for a few days, and, after all, 
will be within easy /listance of 
London; if any letter came, you 
could know at once. Yes, I 
would certainly go,’ she added 
more decidedly. 

* Mother, you have trained up 
your son to be obedient, and he 
must not disappoint you in his 
old age, especially as I believe 
you are right. But ifI consulted 
my own inclinations I should 
much prefer remaining at home, 
and giving the pheasants I am 
destined to kill a longer lease of 
life.’ 

So in the end Geoffrey went ; 
and his mother, who, with Lassie, 
watched his departure from the 
window, nodded her head~ ap- 
provingly as she returned to the 
socks she was knitting for him. 

Geoffrey did not indite a poem 
on his journey ; but at the bottom 
of his portmanteau there lay a 
little portrait, which at the end 
of the fourth night of his visit he 
did not consign to the flames, 
spite of there being many a sweet 
damsel in the house. ' 

And as Madge grew daily 
stronger, so Norah grew paler. 
It was many days now since 
Geoffrey's call, and he had never 
come again. ‘True, his mother 
had been more than once, and 
proved most kind and pleasant ; 
but, strange to say, she hardly 
mentioned her son’s name, and 
Norah began to wonder if, after 
all, she could be such a loving 
mother as she had pictured her. 
That she was an affectionate old 
lady there could be little doubt, for 
at the end of her first call, as she 
was bidding Norah good-bye, she 
drew her close, saying, ‘I do love 
to kiss young faces, they smell as 
sweetas posies ;’ and turning to Mrs. 
Grant, she added, ‘ You are happy 
in your daughters. I had one once, 
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and she would have been about 
this age now ; she was my youngest, 
my one little girl;’ and turning 
rather quickly away, Mrs. Lindsay 
trotted suddenly down to her 
carriage. Norah’s heart had gone 
out to her from that day, but she 
wished that sometimes the mother 
would talk about her son; tell of 
him as a child, for instance, as 
most mothers are so fond of doing 
—of his early sayings and deeds ; 
it would be nice to hear of them. 
The old-lady was constant in her 
kindnesses ; many were the flow- 
ers and fruits which found their 
way to delight Madge’s heart ; 
and one day the long-looked-for 
drive actually took place, when, 
carefully wrapped up, she was 
carried to the carriage and slowly 
driven once or twice round the 
Park. It was delightful to be out 
once more, to see the people and 
trees again, and she returned 
home radiant, enraptured with 
Mrs. Lindsay’s kindness. 

‘And did you chatter much ? 
inquired Norah, who was seated 
at work in the drawing-room. 

*‘O yes; we talked about 
everything—about the flowers, 
and Lassie, and the seaside. We 
chatted about you, for one thing.’ 

‘I am a person, my dear, not a 
thing ; and I think you must have 
been rather badly off for conversa- 
tion before you did that.’ 

*O no, not a bit of it! Only, 
you know, she began, and then 
there was such lots to say;’ and 
Madge leaned her head lovingly 
on Norah’s shoulder. 

‘ Tired, dear ? 

‘No, only this is so nice! 
Norah, I told her how good you 
had been when I was ill, and how 
you had sat up with me every 
night, and when I was getting 
better waited on me always, and 
never grew tired of amusing me 
and telling me stories ; and then 
I asked her—no, Norah, I will 
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tell’—as her sister’s hand was 
placed across her mouth—‘ I asked 
if she thought there could be any 
one so good as you in all the 
world ; and she said you were a 
girl in a thousand—those were 
her very words—and that you 
would make a good—and then 
she suddenly stopped and changed 
the subject, telling me about some- 
thing Lassie had done, which was 
not half so nice.’ 

‘I think, Madge, if Mrs. Lind- 
say takes you out again, I must 
run a tuck in your tongue before 
you go-——not cut off a bit, you 
know, for it may be let down 
again when you are at home ; but 
it is not good manners to praise 
one’s relations too much to 
strangers : however much we may 
love them ourselves, it may not 
be so interesting to them.’ 

Madge looked discomfited for 
an instant; but then her face 
cleared. 

‘ Well, at any rate, it was good 
manners to-day, for whenever I 
stopped Mrs. Lindsay asked me 
to go on; and she was very much 
interested, I could see by her face, 
so you are quite wrong ; and with 
these two feathers so triumphantly 
stuck in her cap, Madge laughed 
and quitted the room, feeling she 
had worsted her sister in their 
argument. 

‘One in a thousand,’ the words 
rang sweetly in Norah’s ears, ‘ one 
in a thousand’! Did Mrs, Lind- 
say really mean that? and would 
she make a good—what? Well, 
suppose the word had been ‘ wife,’ 
what of that? how utterly con- 
ceited, to imagine she had any 
particular husband in her mind 
when she spoke! Ah, well, as 
affairs stood at present, it seemed 
most likely that she would live 
and die Norah Grant; Geoffrey 
had evidently forgotten all about 
her. ‘Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,’ hope quite abandoned 


is sometimes a much easier thing 
to bear, thought poor Norah, as she 
sat where her sister had left her, 
occupied with her needle and her 
thoughts, though the latter got 
most of her attention, I fancy. 
Well, there might be many worse 
fates than living to comfort her 
mother’s declining years, and to 
act ‘aunt Norah’ to Madge’s chil- 
dren. Surely she must be a very 
undutiful daughter to wish for 
any other destiny. This little 
arrangement would be very nice, 
really very nice, when you come 
to think of it ; she should be able 
to enjoy the idea of it very much— 
after a time, at least. She would 
try not to turn into a sour old 
maid, and she smiled as Miss 
Duff rose to her remembrance ; if 
she had a dog, it should be one 
with a sweet disposition ; and to 
one thing Norah had made up 
her mind—she would always try 
to promote the happiness of 
others in the very matter she had 
herself been disappointed in, in 
fact become a very match-maker. 
Wonderfully good resolutions, 
were they not? to come from a 
pretty maiden of two-and-twenty; 
but they still remained to be carried 
out—a more difficult matter. Be- 
sides, actions speak louder than 
words ; and if the fate you have 
just been picturing to yourself, 
my dear Norah, be such a very 
desirable one, how was it that, 
fancying you heard a footstep on 
the stair, you so suddenly whisked 
out your handkerchief and wiped 
away something very like a tear? 
Well, it may have been a tear of 
joy, as you certainly then com- 
menced humming a gay little 
tune ; but any one listening would 
have noticed that the tremolo 
stop was decidedly on as you 
hummed. The footstep had, how- 
ever, only been imagined; and 
Norah ceased to hum, and con- 
tinued to work. As she did so, 

















after a time there stole oyer her 
countenance, in place of the 
assumed gaiety, a look more 
lasting and more peaceful. She 
would not try to pretend, even to 
herself, that the lot she had 
imagined was the one of all others 
she would herself have chosen; 
it was not, and where was the 
use of trying to believe it was? 
But what if it were the one best 
for her? that was a different 
matter, and must be examined in 
a different light. 


‘Intrust thy fortune to the powers above ; 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to 


grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee 
want; 
In goodness, as in greatness, they excel ; 
Ah, that we loved ourselves but half so 
well!’ 
These words of Dryden’s arose to 
her memory, and Norah resolved 
that, whatever it might cost, she 
would endeavour to act up to 
them, and to do so cheerfully. 
Poor little soul! it was a dif- 
ficult task, but she was brave and 
good. 
ma Presently Madge strolled into 
the room, and soon remarked in- 
differently, 

‘Mrs. Lindsay says her son’s 
left.’ 

‘Left! and Norah's colour 
rose quickly, then utterly forsook 
her cheek; but her head being 
bent over her work, Madge did 
not perceive anything amiss, and 
continued, 

*Yes; gone for a few days’ 
shooting to the country. She 
says she misses him very much. 
It is funny, Norah, how much we 
talked of him out driving this 
afternoon, yet when she calls she 
never mentions him. I don’t 


believe you are listening one bit ! 
Don’t you care for me to talk? 
Perhaps your head aches? and 
Madge put one arm affectionately 
round Norah’s neck and peeped 
into her face as she asked the 
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question. ‘I don’t believe you 
are well,’ she continued, ‘you look 
so pale,’ 

*I am quite well, dear, and 
you must not take foolish ideas 
into your little head ;' and Norah 
looked up, and kissed the pretty 
face bending over her. 

‘Well, I can’t make you out 
at all,’ continued the unobservant 
Madge ; ‘I believe you've caught 
the fever.’ 

Her sister could not help laugh- 

ing. 
‘You little silly thing! I don't 
feel any of the symptoms, and you 
had better get me out of your 
head, my dear, for there is no- 
thing whatever the matter with 
me.’ And the conversation drop- 
ped. 

A few days later, the doctor 
proposed change of air for Madge, 
in order to render her cure com- 
plete, and Mrs. Grant felt that it 
was quite as much needed by her 
elder as by her younger child ; 
she had been by no means blind 
to Norah’s pale and altered looks 
lately, but had thought it wisest 
to make no remark on the subject 
at present. Madge had taken an 
invalid’s dislike to the idea of the 
seaside, and as the autumn was 
so unusually fine, they determined 
to find some inland place where 
they might rusticate for a fort- 
night, before the winter set in, 
and grow fat on cream and fresh 
eggs. The question was, where 
should they go? and this was 
still undecided, when one fine day 
Mr. Richard Lewis and his sister 
called. 

Such a funny little couple as 
they were ! They always entered a 
room arm-in-arm, in old-fashioned 
loving style, and each seemed to 
hang upon the other’s words, and 
to read in each other's eyes what 
they should next say and do. 
Wonderfully like each other they 
were, this brother and sister. The 
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hair of each was almost white ; 
both had a delicate fresh com- 
plexion, almost like a girl’s, and 
the same gentle expression rested 
on each face. To look at them, 
you would have thought Time 
had been very kind to them, and 
flown over their heads without 
allowing many of its troubles to 
fall on them. Yet it was not so. 
Once they had formed part of a 
large family, and now these were 
the sole remaining two ; and after- 
wards, Norah learnt that some 
forty years ago there had been 
gay preparations in their home 
for a marriage, and Mr. Richard 
should have been the bridegroom. 
But he never was; for the day 
before that fixed for the wedding, 
he and his love were out riding 
together ; somehow her horse took 
fright and threw her, and after 
she was conveyed home she lived 
a few hours only. This was the 
story Miss Mary Lewis related 
one day as she and Norah were 
alone together ; told it gently and 
softly, but almost cheerfully ; and 
as she ended, remarked, with her 
sweet childlike smile, ‘You see, 
my dear, Dick and I are getting 
old ; they will meet soon again, 
my brother and his love, and 
then there will be no more part- 
ing for any of us. I know the 
days alone, with only me for 
company, have sometimes seemed 
long to my poor Dick ; but I sup- 
pose when they can look back 
together over these years of separ- 
ation, they will seem very short 
to them then ; they will know it 
was all for the best, all for the 
best, my dear.’ 

After she knew that story, 
Norah often wondered at his 
cheerful ways and merry laugh ; 
he seldom seemed sad or gloomy, 
and there was such a peaceful ex- 
pression on the kind old face. 
She wondered, too, what story 
the little sister could have told of 
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her own life, had she so chosen ; 
no doubt there was one. At one 
time she too may have had hopes 
of a little home of her own, shared 
with the one she loved best on 
earth, which had had to be sor- 
rowfully abandoned. However 
that might be, there never was a 
more cheerful little couple, ever 
trying to promote the happiness 
of others, ever working so quietly 
and unobtrusively. Many were 
the hearts they lightened, both 
by their kind deeds and cheery 
loving words ; and the latter go 
far. 

This afternoon Mr. Lewis pro- 
duced a large basket for Madge, 
containing flowers, and jellies, and 
delicious home-made bread and 
cakes, in which her child’s soul 
delighted. 

He grunted three times, it was 
his usual way of opening a con- 
versation. ‘So you are getting 
better, are you, my dear? I told 
your sister you would, long ago, 
before ever I saw you; you see 
I always find it answers best to. 
look on the bright side while we 
can, I felt sure you would get 
well ; and now, here you are! the 
roses all coming back too, after 
their holiday, truants that they 
were,” 

Madge laughed. ‘O yes, they 
are all coming back like good 
children, are they not, mother? 

‘Yes, I think they are, dear. 
Tell Mr. Lewis about our country 
plan, Madge; perhaps he may 
help us in our decision.’ 

‘Country, ma’am? Go to Mar- 
gate. Sensible quiet place at 
this time of the year. My sister 
and I can recommend you lodg- 
ings there, with an honest sober 
landlady, for a wonder, who will 
not eat her meals off your gas 
and coals. Can’t we recommend 
her, Mary ? 

* Yes, Dick,’ answered the little 
lady softly. 








Mrs. Grant explained that they 
were in search of some quiet in- 
land place; Madge had been to 
the seaside quite recently. 

‘Tired of it already, are you, 
little lady? Well, I must think. 
Mary, you think too ; and the old 
gentleman folded his hands on the 
top of his long silver-headed cane, 
rested his chin upon them, and 
pondered, while his sister sat with 
wrinkled brows cogitating deeply. 
Presently she gave a little laugh ; 
* Buttercup Farm, Dick.’ 

‘Good girl Mr. Dick always 
spoke of his sister as a mere child. 
‘The very thing. Mrs. Grant, if 
what you want is an old-fashioned 
farmhouse, standing high, ram- 
bling, fresh, and clean, where you 
will be warmly welcomed and care- 
fully attended, go to Butteroup 
Farm. Sounds like an advertise- 
ment, ma’am ; but I can assure you, 
I speak from experience—don’t I, 
Mary !—and, strange to say, this 
landlady don’t like coal-pie nor 
gas-soup any more than the other 
one. Very queer, but they are 
two rare exceptions to the general 
rule—rare exceptions, ma’am!’* 

‘Don’t you think there are 
many who have not those tastes, 
Mr. Lewis? inquired Mrs. Grant, 
much amused. ‘I have known 
some honest landladies in my day, 
too.’ 

‘Lucky woman, then! they 
are rare exceptions. The world 
is full of wickedness ; but I have 
known a pretty fair sprinkling of 
honest folk, too ; yes, I have been 
lucky, I must say.’ 

The strange thing about Mr. 
Richard Lewis was, that all his 
friends and acquaintance seemed 
to be good and honest people, and 
they comprised all grades in life ; 
but he always made them out to 
be exceptions to the general rule— 
rare exceptions, as he said. He 
was constantly adding another 
member to the list, till it became 
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very large indeed. Perhaps it 
was some crossing-sweeper, a little 
boy or girl probably, whose piti- 
ful tale he took the trouble to 
inquire into and relieve, whom he 
would help on and place in the 
way of earning an honest liveli- 
hood, and then pretend to be 
much surprised when the object 
of his charity showed gratitude, 
and would wonder he should make 
so much work over a trifle; bui 
he was ‘an exception.’ 

Or perhaps it was some clever 
plodding youth, stealing time 
from rest to acquire the know- 
ledge his thirsty soul longed for; 
and Mr. Dick would find him out, 
lend him books, explain away 
difficulties, and later on advance 
money when it was needed. 
Great would be his wonder when 
the money was returned. ‘ Dear 
me! here was another honest 
person, another rare exception !’ 
And so the list grew and grew. 

As he went on talking this 
afternoon, descanting on the many 
beauties of Buttercup Farm, its 
cows, its hens, and orchard and 
garden, the delicious cream to 
be had there, and, above all, a 
pony Madge could ride, she felt 
she would rather go to this para- 
dise of farmhouses than to any 
other place in the world. 

‘Mr. and Mrs, Brown were old 
servants of ours, years ago,’ ob- 
served Miss Mary. ‘They have 
some pretty rooms in this farm- 
house that they always let in 
summer. Dick and I have been 
there many times ourselves, have 
we not, Dick ? 

‘Quite right, dear girl, quite 
right.’ 

‘ And I am sure you would be 
happy and very comfortable there,’ 
she continued ; ‘the air in that 
part of Hertfordshire is thought 
very bracing, -and the country is 
pretty.’ 

So it was settled that if Mr. 
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and Mrs. Brown would take them 
in at Buttercup Farm, there 
would they repair. And having 
thus done a good turn to friends 
in thecountry and friends in town, 
Mr. Lewis offered his sister his 
arm, and, with many good-byes, 
departed. 

‘I think, Norah,’ remarked Mrs. 


The Earl’s Doom. 


Grant, ‘ you choose your friends 
well ; he is a dear old man.’ 

‘Yes, I think she makes won- 
derfully nice friends,’ observed 
Madge, ‘ especially lately. First 
Mr. Lindsay, and then this dear 
old gentleman. Which do you 
like best, Norah ? 

The answer was unsatisfactory. 


(To be continued.) 


THE EARL’S DOOM. 
A Legend of St. Nectan’s Bell. 


— ~~. 


‘O, crip me, hands of the sturdy grip, 
That have bled for me and mine, 

And deeply dip each loyal lip 
In a mighty cup of wine. 

My last stout cup !—ay, mine eye is bright, 
And my heart beats full and free ; 


Yet I know that the dawn of to-morrow’s light 
Shall bring no light to me.’ 

Hark to the notes that sink and swell ! 

Hark to the toll of St. Nectan’s bell ! 


‘St. Nectan’s bell in the western tower— 
The ringerless, ropeless bell— 

Self-swayed, it pealed in my natal hour; 
Self-swayed, it hath tolled my knell. 

This windless eve, ’twixt the light and dark, 
Like a soul that parts in pain, 

It moaned in mine ear, it groaned—O, hark, 
Those iron sobs again ! 

Hark to the notes that sink and swell ! 

Hark to the toll of St. Nectan’s bell !’ 


They gripped his hand with a sturdy grip, 
They gazed with misty eyne, 
And deep was the dip of each bearded lip 


In the earl’s great 
He held it high, and he 


cup of wine. 
drained it dry, 


Then forward drooped his head, 
And, with never a word and never a sigh, 
He fell on his face stone-dead. 
Hark to the notes that sink and swell ! 
Hark to the toll of St. Nectan’s bell ! 








